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PREFACE. 



The interesting fact upon which this tale of " Richelieu" i» 
founded is recorded in several contemporary, as well as 
modem French publications ; but is more fully detailed by 
the Duke of Richelieu himself in his " Vie Privee" That a 
better and more voluminous work might have been produced, 
cannot be denied. " The -Age of Louis le Grand " teems with 
illustrious names — Sevigne, Maintenon, Tureme, Condo, 
Catinat, Boufflers, Bossuet, Poussin, Le Seur, Le Brun, 
Grammont, Lauzan, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, Fenelon, Fontenelle, cum multis alhs — anecdotes of 
whom might, with ease have been incorporated with the 
work, and swelled it to a ponderous quarto ; but that would 
have enforced constant digression, which must consequently 
have interrupted the progress of the fable, a course to be 
always, if possible, avoided, as much in a novel as in a drama ^ 
in which the unities of time and place should be strictly 
preserved, and all the characters unite to form the denoue- 
ment. " Gette conduite confornie a celle dii TJwdtre, est celle 
que marmontel propose^ pour domier an lloiium une plvii 
yrande perfection r 

"I have long been persuaded" (ob^ct^^'e^^^&x.^^ax^xs^""^'^ 
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admirable novel of " Splendid Misery,'^ alluding to the above 
remark) " that the more a novelist can confine himself within 
the rules of the drama, so much the more will he be likely to 
attain the chief end of a novel — the rational amusement of a 
polished class of readers.*' 

Upon this plan (sanctioned by Marmontel, and successfully 
followed by the admirable authors of " T7ie Simple Stori/^'^ 
" Belinda,^' and " Splendid Misery ") the Author had resolved 
to model his tale, and some progress was made in the arrange- 
ment of a fable, when accident placed in his hand a French 
Drama by Duval, founded on the identical event he had 
chosen for the groundwork of his novel. Upon comparing 
the two plots with each other the superiority of M. Duval's 
was evident ; he hesitated not therefore to cancel his own, 
and to construct his tale upon that of the French Dramatist, 
which has been strictly adhered to, with the exception of the 
i:ondusion^ which is entirely original. 

The several passages extracted from the private memoirs of 
Richelieu, and quoted in the course of the narrative, have 
been preserved in their original language, which will be found 
in the Appendix, as being the very words spoken by the Duke 
in the precise situations in which they are introduced. In 
order, however, to obviate the charge of obscurity in this new 
•edition, with a few alterations, necessary to modern times, 
the Editor has reversed the translation of them from the 
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Appendix to the work itself, which will give the reader a 
clearer insight into the tale, than it did when first issued 
from the press in 1826. 

" / would describe the evils of an unfortunate attachment^ 
" andjyaint the pernicious influence of a guilty passion, on the 
^\fate of a female possessing sensibility and virtuous inclinatio7is, 
" If the colouring be just, the moral effect of such a picture is 
" certain ; while the feelings would be interested those vain 
" illusions which mislead the imagination would be eaposed. 
" The heart would at the same time be touched and alarmed, 
" We should behold jealousies and fears, tormenting dis- 
" quietudes, and the bitterness of remorse extinguishing all the 
" deceitful allurements and charms of love. We sJwuld perceive 
" that a breach of the sacred bonds of duty has, for its conse- 
" qu-ence, the most odious and deplorable slavery ; and finnlly, 
" by contemplating the cruel tyranny of tJie passions, we should 
" be taught that virtue, far from being a troublesonu burden, 
" is only a necessary support. All the shades of such a picture 
" are to be found in the history of that interesting victim of 
" love, who never pardoned herself for her weakness, wlio sank 
" under the painful weight of shatne, and who found repose 
" nowhere but — in the grave ! Oh, may I describe all she felt 
" and all she suffered ! For this her historian should attach 
" himself to the severity of truth. If the relation be faithful^ 
" how can it fail to interest and instruct 1 " 
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CHAPTER I. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy ? — 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art, her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

Aiid wring his bosom^ ^is, to die ! 

" Nine ! Ten ! Eleven ! — ^Eleven o'clock. I protest, and 
my mistress not yet come down to breakfast! She is not 
wont to rise so late — ^Alack ! I fear all is not right, and 
that she has something at heart which troubles and unnerves 
her. More than once I have surprised her, weeping and 
sighing alone. She grows thin and pale, and her eye has 
lost its accustomed lustre. All this cannot be without some 
cause. I have a great mind to ask her. Wo, Gertrude, 
that would not be well. I saw her bom, I have reared 
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"Alas! alas! and is not my own remorse sufficient," 
suddenly exclaimed Madame Michelin, " Must you likewise 
tear my heart." 

"With an air of astonishment, Gertrude inquired what she 
meant, and how she could possibly have afflicted her ? 

" I mean," sobbed out her mistress, throwing herself into 
her arms, " I mean, that I am the most wretched of women/' 

More and more surprised and affected, Gertrude entreated 
her mistress in the name of the maternal love she bore her, 
to reveal the cause of this painful emotion. " Can my 
master," she asked herself, "have changed suddenly, and 
occasioned this 

" My husband ! " exclaimed Madame Michelin, " Oh no, 
no, he is the best and the most estimable of beings. 
Gertrude," she continued, " I know thy heart well, am 
certain of thy prudence and thy discretion, and anxiously 
desire to make you the depository of my woes, but yet 
fear that you will hate and despise me." 

" Impossible, dear mistress ! I respect as much as I love 
you ; my age, experience, and above all, my affection should 
encourage you implicitly to confide in me. Once more then, 
let me entreat 

'* Well," interrupted Madame Michelin, " at the hazard 
of losing your valued Mendship and esteem you shall read 
in this wretched heart — you shall learn this fatal secret, 
which I reproach myself for having so long concealed from 
you ; and which my tears and my remorse have a hundred 
times threatened to betray to the eyes of the excellent man 
from whom, of all the world, it should be kept secret. 

Learn then ^" She was about to proceed, when they 

were interrupted by a gentle tapping at the parlour door, 
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whicli Gertrude, evidently vexed at this unseasonable visit, 
which had put a temporary stop to the wished-for disclosure, 
hastened to open, when a young man, dressed like a valet, 
made his appearance. 

Approaching Madame MicheHn he inquired if that was her 
name. Receiving an aflS.rmative reply : " I come, madame," 
he continued in a low voice, " from the Duke de Richelieu." 

On hearing this name, Madame Michelin appeared violently 
agitated; and sank trembling into a chair beside her. 

La Eosse, for so was the valet called, nothing intimidated 
at this emotion, again whispered to her, — 

" This letter, madame, will explain the cause of his long 
absence." ^ 

" Hence," she replied, " I will not receive it." 

Although these words were emphatically uttered, and with 
/ apparent, though forced resolution, the valet heard them with 
great sa'ng froid; and upon Gertrude returning from the 
magazin, whither she had been summoned upon business, and 
informing him that her master was from home, but would 
shortly return, he replied, glancing at her mistress, — 

" 'Tis immaterial whether I speak to monsieur or madame. 
I am the bearer of a letter from Monsieur de la Eosse ; be 
carefal, therefore, my good dame, that one of them have it," 
at the same time giving a sealed note to Gertrude, who, on 
hearing the writer's name, inquired after his health and why 
he had so long absented himself from the house, where he 
knew every one was delighted to see him. 

To all these queries the valet gave rapid answers, and 
hurried from the apartment. 

He was no sooner gone than Madame Michelin rising and 
approaching Gertrude, exclaimed in an agitated voice, " Ok I 
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Gertrude, what hast thou done by receiying that letter? 

Did'st thou but know '' 

" Know what, dear mistress ? I am sure Monsieur de la 
Fosse is a perfect gentleman, although he is valet to the Duke 
de Eichelieu ; and a more amiable, viyacious, generous man 
never breathed. Everybody likes him — I like him — ^my 
master likes him, and so do you, madame, I am certain." 

'* Hold, Gertrude, for heaven's sake ! name him no more, I 
entreat of you, — who is the author of all my woes I I see 
wonder depicted on your countenance, but that will cease 

when I inform you But to be brief — you would learn 

the cause of all my griefs. Open that letter — the one in 
your hands, and the fatal secret will be disdoeed." 

Perceiving Gertrude's alarm and hesitation to obey, she 
continued, " Open it, I say, and you wiU then see whether I 
stiU deserve thy friendship and esteem." 

Gertrude, with a trembling hand, then broke the seal, and 
read as follows — 

" Fate has separated us from each other for three long 
" months » Glory summoned me into Flanders ; I return 
" triumphant, and more enamoured than ever, to deposit at 
" the feet of her I ador^ the torments of absence, my heart 
" and laurels. La Fosse hopes for an interview to-day »^ 

" La Posse," exclaimed Gertrude when she had concluded, 
" can it be Monsieur de la Fosse who writes to you in such a 
strain? What has he, a valet-de-chambre, to do with 
Flanders, and glory, and laurels ? And so, then, this is the 
cause of your melancholy ! this is the occasion of the tears 
you have shed in secret for the last four months ! Monsieur 
de la Posse is, after all, the key to this mystery. Yes, yes, I 
see it : you love one another. WeU, weU, what's done cannot 
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be undone, but alack and a well-a-day ! since you have 
stumbled, one cannot answer for anybody ; I verily believe I 
couldn't answer for myself." 

In this tone of gentle reproach did the good old nurse run 
on, unwilling by severe censure to increase her mistress's 
sorrow, imagining it to be nothing more than an unconquer- 
able, though innocent attachment for the supposed La Fosse. 

" Alas ! " interrupted Madame Michelin, " as yet thou 
knowest nothing. Learn then, that this La Fosse, in whose 
praise thou hast so often spoken, and who passes here as valet 
to the Duke de Richelieu — ^is Eichelieu himself. 

" Lnpossible." 

Gertrude's astonishment and alarm at this disclosure is not 
to be described. 

" Yet it is so," said Madame Michelin. 

" Alack, my poor mistress I " said Gertrude, " to what a 
man have you become attached I Did you but know what 
tales are told of him — ^it makes one tremble. They say he 
passes his life in seducing innocent young maidens, dis- 
honouring wives, and destroying the peace of husbands." 

" Alas, alas ! " sobbed out Madame Michelin. 

" My fears then are true," continued Gertrude, " and you 
have at once sacrificed your own peace of mind, your 
husband's happiness, and your own moral reputation." 

" Ah ! condemn me not, at least without hearing me," said 
Madame Michelin, falling upon Gertrude's neck. " Yes : I 
^ttm guilty, but less perhaps than you imagine. Yes : I am 
guilty, but involuntarily so, without having for a moment 
consented to my shame, by making incredible and useless 
efforts to combat my fatal passions, and to struggle with my 
destiny." 
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" But where and hoyr, my unfortunate mistress," inter- 
rupted Gertrude, " did you become acquainted with this 
dangerous man?'' 

" You shall know all," continued Madame Michelin, " I 
will not remind you of the period which preceded my union 
with M. Michelin ; you well know that in marrying him, I 
but obeyed the will of my parents ; my heart felt for him 
neither tenderness nor repugnance. I admired him for the 
amiability of his character, his virtues, and his kindness. 
Since our union four years had passed away in the most 
perfect tranquillity ; attentions on my part which his goodness 
called forth, my esteem for a worthy husband, my increasing 
friendship supplied to him the place of a more tender 
sentiment — he was happy ; I was so myself. Alas ! I had 
not yet known love 1 One day that my pious duties led me 
to the neighbouring church, a young man came and placed 
himself near me ; his countenance was engaging, his figure 
perfect; he appeared to examine me with the most tender 
interest, his fixed regard disconcerted me ; I endeavoured to 
avoid meeting his eyes, but despite myself, I still sought 
them. I quitted the Church, and strove to banish from my 
mind his image, which my heart involuntarily re-pictured to 
itself every hour of the day. 

"Urged on by an undefinable sentiment, I made more 
frequent visits to that fatal chapel, and always there found 
the unknown. One day he addressed me relative to the 
baptism which had taken place of an infant, whose mother 
had bqen assassinated by her husband. This tragical occur- 
rence had excited a great sensation, and the stranger 
commented upon it with much feeling. 

" Our conversation then turned upon an indifferent subject. 
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but to wliich he^gave] a value by his manner of expressing 
himself. He doubtless perceived the interest with which I 
listened to him. His language became more tender ; seduced 
by my own heart, I persuaded myself to perceive in his 
discourse only customary gallantry. Certain of my virtue, 
relying on my principles, I believed myself secure from all 
seduction, and I only became sensible of being the victim of 
a too fatal passion when it was too late to combat it, and 
when I had lost even the will of disentangling myself from 
it. Plainly attired, and using the pretext of purchasing 
various articles of merchandise, he came hither, announced 
himself as La Fosse, valet to the Duke de Bichelieu, and 
my husband, in the hope of famishing the mansion of so 
rich and powerful a nobleman, gave him the most flattering 
reception." 

"Ay 'tis always the case,'' interrupted Gertrude. "It 
should seem that there is an evil genius who influences 
husbands, and urges them to assist in their own ruin; if 
they have a kindness to perform, or politeness to shew, it 
is always to him who has only entered the house to wheedle 
their wives ! But pardon this interruption, dearest mistress, 
and procead." 

" La Fosse, or rather Richelieu," continued Madame 
Michelin, "became a constant visitor here. He had spoken 
to me without reserve, and declared his love, which I but 
too well knew was reciprocal on my part, but I Jiad courage 
sufficient to resist my fatal penchant, and in order to snatch 
myself entirely from the threatened danger, I formed the 
resolution of disclosing everything to my husband, and thus 
compel my dangerous enemy to abandon his designs. 

" On the very morning I was about to make the coii£ftsi»ss^^ 
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I received a letter signed * Ihichess of Richelieu J Its ptirport 
was to inform me that she had heard much in favour of my 
taste, person, and character; that she was desirous of 
becoming acquainted with me ; as also of consulting me in 
the selection of some furniture, with which my husband was 
to supply her; concluding by informing me that she had 
sent her carriage, and entreating me to come without a 
moment's delay to her mansion. 

"Unsuspecting, I followed the domestic, and entered a 
splendid vehicle, which carried me to a handsome house, which 
I conceived to belong to the family of Kichelieu. I entered 
and was conducted into an elegant apartment, but in place 
of the lady I came to see, whom did I behold ? There before me 
was that very man who for three months had paid his court 
to me under the name of La Fosse, and who, throwing aside 
the mask, discovered himself to be no other than Eichelieu. 

" I saw at once how I had been deceived : I perceived the 
abyss that lay beneath my feet. I would have retreated, 
but the attempt was vain. I was in his power ! Beyond 
aU reach of assistance ! 

"I had to combat with force and with my own heart. 
The most sacred protestations, the fervent language of love, 
the seducer's wily tone, all, even to open violence, was 
employed. Yes, I call heaven to witness, the triumph of this 
vile seducer is a crime in which my heart, infatuated as it 
was, was not an accomplice. 

" But my ruin was accomplished, and I returned to the 
home I had lefb in virtue, with shame upon my forehead, 
and remorse and despair in my heart." 

Here Madame Michelin's agony became so powerful, that 
she was compelled to lean upon Gertrude for support. 
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" My poor mistress," exdaiiiied the good old nurse, " I 
pity you from the bottom of my soul, and, believe me, in this 
sad affair I look upon you as more unfortunate than guilty." 

" Yes, most unfortunate and most unhappy," sobbed out 
Madame Michelin. " But guilty — yes guilty," she continued, 
in the tone of deep despair. " A prey to repentance, torn by 
remorse, bowed down by shame, I was bound to abhor the 
author of aU my ills. His boldness and barbarity should 
have excited my detestation, and yet aU augmented my 
infatuation; I detested the crime and adored the criminal. 
The sport of love, I was no less that of grief. 

" Even at this very moment my torments are indescribable ; 
the consciousness of my shame ; the sting of self-reproach, 
despair and agonizing jealousy, by turns tear this lacerated 
heart, which looks in vain for a period to its misery." 

"Nay, cheerly, cheerly, dear mistress, that is not the 
light in which we must regard an unfortunate position; 
there is remedy for everything, and despair is of no avail.. 
This fine gentleman is returned. "Well, you must begin by 
seeing him no more." 

" But this letter,'^ said Madame Michelin. 

" You must answer it," replied Gertrude. " Yes, my dear 
mistress, you must make a bold effort, and secure your 
future peace of mind, by forbidding the presence of the artful 
libertine, who would wean you from your duty." 

" Well, be it so," said her mistress, in a resolute tone, " I 
yield to thy guidance. Save me from disgrace, but not from 
remorse; no, that is a task thy utmost cares can never 
accomplish." 

" Hark ! " said Gertrude, " Some one enters the magazin ; 
'tis doubtless my master, so we must leave this vile djikftr 
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till some future opportuuity. TU hasten to welcome him, 
while you dry your tears." So saying she hurried out of the 
apartment. 

" Alas ! " sighed Madame Michelin, striving to efface the 
traces of her grief. " Alas, this is the effect of crime ; it 
compels us never to appear what we are ; it enforces dissimu- 
lation, falsehood, and unworthy artifice." 

Her reflections were interrupted by the arrival of Monsieur 
Michelin. ffe appeared in excellent spirits, and after the 
usual morning salutations, he said to his wife, — 

" My love, whom, think you, I have just met ? But 'tis 
vain trying, you'U not guess. 'Tis Armand, our old valued 
Mend. He is without. He fears to enter lest you should 
scold him for allowing a whole year to pass without calling. 
He wishes before appearing to know whether you consent 
to pardon him." 

" Oh ! with all my heart," replied Madame Michelin, " and 
I fly to assure him of it myself." 

She hastened out of the apartment, and returned imme- 
diately with Armand. He was a young man, just entering 
his thirtieth year, tall, well proportioned, and possessed of 
an amiable and engaging countenance. 

"But wherefore," said Madame Michelin, "have you so 
long deserted us?" 

" Anon, dear madame," replied Armand, " You shall 
hear my justification. Let me first inquire how fortune 
deals with you, and whether my excellent friends are 
happy." 

" We have no cause of complaint against fortune, and as 
to happiness, I can answer for my own," replied Monsieur 
Michelin, embracing his wife. "Can a man be ought but 
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happy, possessed of all he loves. 'Tis for my dearest Rose to 
declare whether our sentiments be reoiprocal." 

Madame Michelin answered by returning his embrace. 
' Armand expressed his delight at these assurances of 
connubial felicity ; at the same time remarking to Madame 
Michelin that he thought her somewhat altered in her looks, 
that though still lovely, her cheek had lost its wonted bloom, 
and her light blue eye its accustomed lustre. 

Monsieur Michelin concurred in the justness of these 
remarks, adding, with great feeling, that for some time past 
she had been very melancholy, and complained of indisposition, 
but, despite his entreaties, would not consent to have proper 
advice. 

Madame Michelin, evidently much embarrassed, endea- 
voured to turn the conversation. " TeU me, my dear 
Armand," said she, " what have you done with yourself 
for an entire year that we have been robbed of the pleasure 
of your society ? " 

"What has he done ! " replied Michelin, " Faith, my dear, 
111 tell you — everything for philosophy, and nothing for 
fortune ; so that he still remains precisely where we left him." 

" Nay, there my friend you deceive yourself," replied 
Armand, " it depended only upon myself to establish my 
prosperity, and 1 am consequently so situated as to be in a 
fair way of making my fortune." 

" I can scarce credit it," said Michelin, smiling, "knowing 
as I do your bold spirit, and thorough detestation of place- 
Jiuntiiig — some one must certainly have taken you by the 
hand and said to you, * M. Armand, you possess principles, 
esprit^ knowledge, you can be useful to your countrj-, pray 
oblige us by accepting a place.' 
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"Faith, you're almost right/' replied Armand, likewise, 
smiling, "the matter "happened nearly after that fashion ; 
excepting, however, that I have not the happiness of directly 
serving my country, and that my humble talents are devoted 
but to a single individual. In a moment of enthusiasm, 
excited by the perusal of one of M. de Voltaire's last pro- 
ductions, I presumed to address some verses to him, as also 
some reflections which were so fortunate as to interest him 
in my favour. He expressed a desire to know me ; took me 
into his friendship, charged himself with the care of my 
fortune, and conducted me to the house of a man, celebrated 
by his rank, his influence at Court, his riches, and his 
gallantries." 

Here Madame Michelin became visibly agitated, but 
checked herself in an involuntary exclamation about to 
escape her. 

" This person," continued Armand, " accepted me for his 
secretary, and since that period I have been so deeply 
occupied, that I was compelled to neglect my old and valued 
Mends ; but I see enquiry in your faces, and to tamper no 
longer with your patience, I will at once inform you that my 
employer is no less a personage than the Duke de Eichelieu." 
At the mention of that fatal name, Madame Michelin gave 
utterance to an involuntary exclamation, which appearing to 
surprise Armand, Michelin, unconscious of its true cause, 
explained it by informing him of their intimate acquaintance 
with La Fosse, the Duke's valet, "an amiable and excellent 
young man, as you must well know," added he. 

" La Fosse an amiable young man ! " exclaimed Armand in 
surprise, " it should appear my worthy friends are not over 
difficult on the score of merit. La Fosse certainly possesses 
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admirable qualifications for the station he holds — a vile 
panderer to his master's pleasures ; — a base flatterer, cringing 
. to the great, insolent to those who need his services, ignorant, 
presumptuous, and always chattering a vulgar jargon which 
passes in the ante-chamber as the hon-ton. Such is M. de la 
Fosse, and the picture is still softened." 

" 'Tis strange I " replied Michelin, " his conversation to me 
appeared elegant and sparkling, and his manners most 
polished and pleasing; — ^there is one thing, 'tis true, may have 
tended to deceive me. He proved of great service by 
procuring me his master's custom, which led to the purchase 
of some splendid furniture, and 'tis possible that interest, 
which generally fixes the opinion of mankind, may have 
prejudiced me in his favour. But, after all, he cannot be 
really so bad as you report him. I'm thinking," added he 
smiling, " that serving the same master, there is a preposses- 
sion against him on your part* I am thBrefore resolved you 
shall both meet here at supper, and hope to make you share 
my favourable opinion of poor La Fosse." 

Armand gave a slight consent to this proposition, at the 
same time enquiring the nature of MicheHn's transactions 
with the Duke', an(} whether he was personally acquainted 
with him. The latter replied that he had never had the 
honour of seeing Eichelieu himself, his commerce having 
been with La Fosse, and that he had famished a charming 
Petite Maison at the extremity of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 

" I have heard speak of that same Petite Maison" said 
Armand, " 'tis there he carries the crowd of beauties who are 
so weak as to be infatuated with him." 

^^ApropoSy^ said Michelin gaily, "touching these numerous 
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beauties — 'tis whispered out of doors that he has an intrigue 
in our neighbourhood/' 

During the progress of this conversation, the feelings of 
Madame MicheHn may be more easily conceived than 
described, and it was with the utmost difficulty she combated 
them, but when it reached this fatal climax, her conscious 
terrors became dreadful ; a death-like paleness overspread her 
face, and she would doubtless have famted had not her 
husband's voice, answering a question from Armand, recalled 
her to herself. 

" I chanced," continued Michelin, " to visit a house hard 
by, where some of our neighbours were gossipping. about it. 
The intrigue, they said, had begun about four months since ; 
that Eichelieu came frequently into the neighbourhood, and 
always disguised ; that for some time past, however, he had 
not been seen, but that the affair was certainly nevertheless 
still carried on. Many ladies were mentioned, but conjecture 
seemed at a loss to which particular one to attach itself. 
What say you, Eose, who are acquainted with all the beauties 
of our neighbourhood, have you no suspicions as to the real 
culprit? Women know everything, divine everything, and 
are only silent on what personally concerns them ! " 

" Ah ! " said Armand, " aU women are not alike, and 
though the rule were really general, Madame Michelin should 
be excepted from it." 

" True, true ! But with her husband and before an old 
friend of the family, there can be no harm in expressing 
her thoughts. Come, Eose, be candid, what think you ? " 

"Wherefore," replied Madame Michelin, in an agitated 
voice, " wherefore seek to penetrate a mystery which it is 
doubtless the anxious wish of the unhappy object to conceal. 
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Your contempt might fall upon a woman who was guiltless, 
and you might perchance grant your esteem to one who, in 
her heart, feels herself unworthy of it." 

" Well, well," said Michelin, " since you will not own your 
suspicions, Pll candidly confess that mine have fallen more 
upon our fair neighbour, Madame Renaud, than upon any 
other of the charming women who embellish our neighbour- 
hood. She is handsome, coquettish, and somewhat giddy, and 
her widowhood leaves her in possession of a freedom which it 
is possible she may have abused." 

" Stay," said Armand, after a moment's reflection, 
" Madame Renaud ! methinks I have heard the Duke 
pronounce that name — yes, I have likewise seen notes written 
by him, and addressed to Madame Renaud." 

" What say you ! heavens ! can it be possible ? " exclaimed 
Madame Michelin with involuntary vivacity. 

" Tis even so ; but 'tis growing late, I must to my avoca- 
tions at the mansion." 

" I have business to transact myself, so we will go forth 
together," said Michelin, " but tell me, Armand, how do you 
manage with these great folk — you, who are not of the 
cringing sort, and who possess an uncourtier-like frankness ? 
How, for instance, do you live with his Grace the 
DiiJcel'' 

" A merveiUe," replied Armand, " I never restrain myself, 
but speak ad libitum, and say everything I think. We are 
perpetually in dispute ; and he appears to be exceedingly fond 
of me, if 'tis possible he really loves any one, which I often 
doubt. 

" His well-merited reputation is that of a young man who 
has placed himself above public opinion — ^whose censure he 
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mostly tries to soften by the graces of his person, the apparent 

amiability of his disposition, and even by his very defects, 

which possess a certain eclat calculated to deceive the 

mnltitnde. I scarce ^ow a greater domestic tyrant, and 

yet resistance pleases him, and he likes to see every one 

have a certain will of his own. Truth, even that which 

recoils upon himself, appears not to displease him. He 

listens to, and even applauds it, but takes good care never 

to profit by it ; he confesses his faults, thoroughly resolved 

never to correct himself of them ; he would be angry 

at being supposed better than he really is. Glory, in his 

opinion, consists in openly shewing ourselves such as nature 

has made us, to invest ourselves with qualities sufficiently 

amiable to excuse the greatest defects, to please, in short, 

without taking pains to conceal our imperfections. 

"An acknowledged bravery, the most brilliant wit, vast 
ideas, unrivalled political and military talents ; — such are the 
qualities which among men may render him for ever praise- 
worthy, but with women his perfidy is unexampled. Of 
whatsoever class they be, when they are handsome, he 
esteems them not, but does them the honour to desire, and 
the pleasure to deceive them. From the princess to the 
peasant all suit him ; he dishonours them all with an 
impartiality which has obtained for him the highest reputa- 
tion. Oh, I promise you 'tis a man who will make a noise 
in this and ftiture ages." 

" So much the worse for society," said Michelin. 

Armand, after making a few more observations upon 
Richelieu's general character, departed in company with 
Michelin, promising, at the request of the latter, to come and 
6Pp with them enfamille that evening. 
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And 80 they went out. 

Left to herself, Madame Michelin breathed somewhat more 
freely. Alas ! how terrible is that guilt whose pangs can 
only be relieved by the absence of those we most tenderly 
love ! The relief given to her distracted mind was, however, 
but momentary. 

Armand's disclosure respecting Madame Eenaud, together 
with certain expressions which, during their first interviews 
had fallen from Eichelieu, convinced her that she had 
a rival. 

" A rival," she exclaimed, " and I dare be jealous without 
expiring for shame ! — Oh, God, I beseech and implore of Thee 
listen to the prayer of a broken-hearted penitent, and let my 
sufferings have an end ! " Kneeling down, with her hands 
upraised, she was pitiful to behold. Her painful reflections, 
however, were interrupted by the arrival of Dame Gertrude, 
who stated that she had watched Armand and her husband 
out of sight. " Now, then, dear mistress," added she, " that 
we are alone, you must give this pretended La Fosse his dis- 
missal, and in order to avoid the suspicion to which the 
employment of a third person might give rise, Fll carry the 
letter to him myself." 

"Ah! Gertrude," sighed Madame Michelin, "what a 
sacrifice am I about to make." 

" Tis that alone can reconcile you to yourself. Cheerly, 
sweet mistress, cheerly, the wisest of us commits faults, but, 
if we repent, aU fs forgiven ; and I do fondly hope and pray 
that I shall soon again restore you to life, reason, and 
happiness." 

Seeking thus to cheer her afflicted heart-bruised mistress, 
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she led her into a small adjoining closet, where, aided by her 
dictation, Madame Micholin penned a fareweU letter to 
Eichelien. 

On the conclusion of which, the good old dame promised 
to deliver it herself in the course of the day. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oh; who young Leila's glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed 
Which saith that woman is but dust — 
A soulless toy for tyrant's lust. 

Byron. 

LfiAYiNe them for a while, let us return to La Fosse, who, on 
his return to the hotel, found Richelieu in his closet, occupied 
in burning a number of unopened letters, which from past ex- 
perience he knew were from the several beauties attached to 
his car, and which he seldom or never gave himself the 
trouble of either reading or answering. Perceiving La Posse, 
he anxiously inquired of him the result of his visit to La 
Belle Blonde, as he familiarly termed Madame Michelin. 

" She appeared somewhat agitated at the mention of your 
lordship's name," replied La Posse, " and resolutely refused 
receiving your note; but I would take no denial, and 
managed it as usual. Your lordship knows my fago7i d'ctgir 
in these matters." 

"You are indeed no dullard, and the world accordingly 
gives your merit its due meed ; thanks to the practice you 
have had in my service," said Richelieu, smiling. " Poregad, 
man, you are the subject of universal conversation; your 
name has gained positively more celebrity than mine ; and so 
as there are any lovely women to seduce, and unruly 
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husbands to deceive, will the immortal La Eosse be re- 
membered." 

" ^ Za bonne heui*e," replied the valet ; " but I am, not- 
withstanding, often out of conceit with my claims to immor- 
tality ; I purchase them occasionally, somewhat too dearly. 
For instance, my shoulders still bear striking proofs of the 
vigour of a certain unruly cub of a husband, who, in order to 
preserve his chaste rib ." 

" Psha !" said Richelieu, " no man can gain renown without 
some risk and trouble. The path of glory is always dangerous, 
and sown with blind rocks and quicksands. But, touching 
these same women, how strange, how capricious is their 
conduct. I ofben amuse an idle moment in reflecting upon 
it. Should you evince too much ardour towards them, they 
become less tender, or should they still possess some principles 
of virtue, they tire you with their regrets and their repent- 
ance. Should you, on the contrary, appear indifferent, their 
fondness returns or their remorse dies away ; wounded pride 
appears to be the strongest passion which can possess them ; 
it will urge them to commit more follies and make greater 
advances than even love itself. A woman, guided by self- 
love is capable of everything ; and many have been seen who, 
afber having repulsed the most seductive admirers, have 
yielded to a man who had offended their pride by expressing 
some doubts of the perfection of their hidden charms. The 
desire of proving that nature had not been niggard in her 
gifts, has conquered more than one proud beauty ; and the 
skUful man who can distinguish a woman's weak side, and 
takes advantage of it, is sure to vanquish her. And yet this 
blonde of mine puzzles me. She seems so stubborn a penitent 
that I fear I shall never make anything of her. She dotes 
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upon me, and punishes herself for a crime of which I alone 
am guilty. Foregad, 'tis out of all reason; the woman to me 
is truly incomprehensible. As to my other conquest, the 
majestic Madame Renaud, she is not quite so sentimental-^so 
timid as her friend the very modest Madame Michelin. But 
she also has her little prejudices and occasional throbs of 
conscience. Yet, would'st thou believe it, the silly widow 
aims at possessing my undivided affection." 

La Fosse uttered a " Hon dieu,'' and smiled at the extrava- 
gance of such an expectation. 

" Far from such folly," continued Richelieu ; " loving as 
she is, I am not even disposed to yield as many points to her 
as to my blonde. Her husband dotes upon her to madness, 
and the knowledge of that, I believe, is the chain that binds 
me to her ; besides, her refusing and not answering my note 
shews a keeping in her character, and that virtue and peni- 
tence are struggling to conquer her love for me. That 
nettles me, and come what may, for either good or ill. Til 
visit her, and that forthwith ; but here comes piy philosopher, 
leave us. La Fosse ; should iL need you, I will ring ; you 
may hold yourself in readiness," upon which La Fosse 
bowed himself out, as Armand, his secretary, entered the 
chamber. 

" Well, my dear Armand," said Richelieu gaily, " you onoe 
more behold me, after a terrible campaign of three months." 

" And which does your grace much honour." 

" S'death ! A compliment ! Foregad, 'tis the first I have 
received since we have lived together." 

" That is not my fault," replied Armand. 

** Dost know, my young philosopher, that thou hast gained 
an ascendancy over me at which I am. myself often astonished. 
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Now, prithee, tell me whence comes the boldness with which 
you so often deliver the most severe truths ? '* 

" From the testimony of my conscience, which will never 
sanction my yielding your honour and my own to the cal- 
culations of interest, and to the hope of fortune and advance- 
ment. 

"That is unquestionably very noble," replied Richelieu, 
smiling the while; "but, foregad, it is not always very 
amusing. But there, no matter ; you are this time satisfied 
with me, and confess that I behaved well in the last battle." 

" Admirably ! The public voice is on your side, and that 
is the suffrage you should ever seek to deserve. You possess 
as much esjpril as valour, a sound and rapid judgment, and 
above all, that coolness which becomes true courage. You 
commanded Frenchmen, you were victorious. 'Tis as it 
should be." 

Richelieu here entered into a minute detail of the famous 
campaign of 1712, the most glorious of all that had as yet 
been accomplished, in which the Marshal de Yillars, by 
gaining the Battle of Domain, had completely saved France. 

" In that battle alone," concluded he, " upwards of twenty 
thousand men were left upon the field." 

* * Twenty thousand men," exclaimed Armand, shuddering, 
" Oh, how horrible." 

" Nothing I own, can be more dreadful than the sight of 
a field the day after an action — one is then cool and 
collected. But what made the strongest impression upon me 
was to see the most distinguished officers, men of rank, 
strewed on the ground, and jumbled together with the 
meanest soldiers." 

" Indeed ! and 'tis that which struck you," said Armand 
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ironically. "Truly the enemy should have distingnished 
the gentlemen from the canaille, and killed them in a corner 
by themselves ! " 

" Yon jest with me, sir," said Bichelieu. " I wished to 
say it was with regret, that I beheld those gallant officers, 
who had spilt their blood should be . 

" And pray, my lord, did not the soldiers' flow as freely ? " 
quickly interrupted Armand. 

" Parbleu ! " exclaimed the Duke, " I am not surprised at 
Voltaire recommending you so strongly. You are ftdl of 
his philosophical esiyint, his fine love of humanity. But 
there, let us change the discourse. Tell me, what has tran- 
spired during my absence?" 

" Nothing but what you already know. You have been 
elected a member of the Prench Academy in the place of 
Daugeau." 

"And this nomination," said Bichelieu smiling, "has 
doubtless furnished my young philosopher with matter for 
reflection ? " 

" I have made but one upon it," replied Armand, with 
a malicious smile, " namely, that M. de Voltaire has already 
produced five or six chefs cVoeuvre, and that M. de Voltaire 
is not yet an academician." His turn will come, depend on't. 
Men of my rank, you know, have always precedence. But 
I must have time to think of my opening speech." 

"Your grace may dispense with that trouble, you have 
already three to choose from. Pontenelle, Destouches, and 
Campistron have each brought one." 

" Indeed," said Eichelieu carelessly, " I am grateful for 
their attention. When I have time I shall read them, and 
select the one which best pleases me. A man of my rank. 
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however, must not appeaf to write like a professed scribbLer, 
consequently, whichever one I choose, I shall correct and 
arrange it afresh. *' 

Armand, smiled and shrugged his shoulders ! 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
La Fosse, who announced to his master, the arrival of 
Madame Eenaud. ^ 

"Madame Eenaud," exclaimed Armand. 

" Madame Renaud," said Richelieu. " Admit her at once. 
I shall be delighted to see her. A pretty woman is always 
welcome." Armand about to depart, was detained by the 
Duke on the plea of having business with him. " Besides," 
continued he, " I am desirous that you should make acquaint- 
ance with Madame Renaud. 'Tis true she is only a citizen's 
widow, but handsome and dignified withal, I promise you. 
But you'll see, you'll see." . 

Here La Frosse returned, ushering in Madame Renaud, 
whom Richelieu flew to welcome ; first kissing her hand with 
apparent respect, and then leading her to a seat. 

After the usual compliments on both sides, Madame 
Renaud commenced a long tirade of eulogy upon his military 
successes. 

To which the Duke put a stop, by jocosely entreating her to 
spare his modesty, and to reserve her congratulations for the 
day on which he should be nominated ambassador, a dignity 
to which he was almost certain of succeeding. 

" For," said he, " there are a number of fine women 
interesting themselves in my behalf. The place is in the 
gift of the Regent, and the Regent refuses nothing to fine 
and handsome women." 

Madame Renaud laughed, but on perceiving Armand, she 
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suddenly exdaimed, " Surely I know that face, I cannot bo^ 
deceived. Monsieur Armand, is it not ? '' 

Armand bowed. 

And' upon Eichelieu inquiring whether she knew him,, 
she replied, that she had the pleasure of meeting him some- 
times at the house of a lady of her acquaintance. Meaning, 
but not daring to name, Madame MicheHn. 

" Oh, indeed, but since I have been honoured with his 
Grace's patronage," said Armand, with an air of cool polite- 
ness, " my several duties and occupations have prevented my 
renewing my visits there. The lady was then your friend,. 
I believe?" 

" And is still so, I conceive," replied Madame Eenaud ; 
" although I do not see her so ofben as formerly." 

" She continues, I have heard, to live very retired," said 
Armand, " while you, madam, if I mistake not, are now a 
rover in the great world. The principles and obscure condi- 
tion of the lady you mention, would I fear, somewhat damp 
the lustre of your present bright career." 

" The young philosopher is satirical," said the Duke,, 
maliciously. " But be not angry with him, ma chere, he 
very often amuses himself in the like manner at my 
expense." 

"The gentleman is not sufficiently acquainted with me 
to judge of me so, and the principles of honour and probity, 
which cause to be generally esteemed and admired, are too 
well known to me for me to be angry with him»" 

" The man has his good points 'tis true," said the Duke ; 
" but unfortunately, however, it is not always with probity 
that man makes his way in the world." 

" That is not probity's fault," exclaimed Armand. 
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" You perceive that lie is an original," said Eichelieu in a 
low tone to Madame Eenand. " But," continued he, turning 
to Annand, " Since you are so nice, why do you not write 
for the stage ? I guarantee that your first piece shall be 
played par ordre" 

" Is it par ordre likewise, that you will make it succeed ? " 
inquired Armand with his usual satirical smile. " No, my 
lord, my future fate is unknown, but I wish not at all events 
to succeed to happiness and fame but by means that I can 
unblushingly confess. But your grace has company, time 
Hies, and I have many of your grace's letters to answer. I 
shall therefore beg leave to retire into the library." 

" 'Tis well," said Eichelieu. " Apropos, write to Count 

, and tell him that I have at length contrived to 

throw a complete disgrace upon the cher Jwrnme of whom we 
were yesterday speaking, and that all his boasted virtues will 
not preserve him from the ridicule I r^osign to cast upon him, 
but that they will console him in the midst of philosophy 
for the loss of a place, with the duties of which he is totally 
unacquainted, and which will suit the Count infinitely better 
than him." 

Armand, with honest indignation, was about to remon- 
strate with the Duke upon the perfidy of such a proceeding, 
but recollecting how vain the attempt would be with one so 
determined in these matters as Eichelieu, and fearing 
he might say more than his station would sanction, he 
checked himself, and hastily quitted the apartment. 

Einging for his valet. La Posse quickly made his appear- 
ance. ** La Posse," continued he, " I have likewise a com- 
mission for you. You know La Posse, ma chere,'^ turning to 
Madame Eenaud, " he is not only my intenuant des menus 
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plasirs, but my secretary for the Fair department, and I 
yesterday received a letter from Madame de Palmezi, which. 
politesse, you know, commands me to answer." 

La Fosse, who by this time had seated himself at his desk, 
the Duke began to dictate to him as follows : — 

" Lovely Palmezi, — / have this moment received your charm- 
" ing epistle, in which you vow to love me for ever ; as a 
" sincere friend, I counsel you by no means to keep your ivord. 

Philosopher as I am, eternity has always terrified me, 

especially in love ; reckon not, therefore, upon my ninniny 
" the race with you. To he candid, I do not feel I have 
" sufficient strength to go lialf wayP 

La Fosse having finished writing, the Duke signed and 
sealed this laconic epistle, and then ordered him to despatch 
it by a messenger at once, and then to prepare for him his 
plainest morning suit, moaning that in which ho was accus- 
tomed to personate his valet, it being his firm determination 
to vifeit the lovely Madame Michelin forthwith. Madame 
E>enaud, whose astounded countenance expressed the astonish- 
ment she experienced at the coolness with which he dictated 
so insulting an espistle to one, who though she felt disposed 
to hate her as a rival, was still a woman. He inquired of 
her, in a caressing tone, whether she was angry with him. 

He embraced her tenderly. 
No," replied she, softened by his seeming tenderness, 

but I cannot conceive how people can love you, for your 
conduct is truly odious. Women must be fools. I must be 
one myself, and 'tis that which often drives me to despair." 

" Nay, condemn me not unheard," said Richelieu, in the 
Boffe tone of persuasion, " you shall learn the motives of my 
conduct, which my tender regard for you alone urges me to 
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disclose. I pass over my letter to the Count, relative to his 
appointment to the office made vacant by our Mend's dismis- 
sal, and come at once to the subject which most interests you, 
namely, my connexion with certain fine and handsome 
women. I am young, ambitious, and success in the world 
depends upon women, therefore to please women must be my 
object. Their sensibility is excited, and their vanity piqued, 
only by presenting them obstacles to surmount. They are 
only conquered by offering them rivals to subdue, and 'tis 
that which compels me to multiply my conquests; but my 
heart, that heart which you accuse of being insensible to love, 
is far more susceptible of true attachment, than you imagine. 
It exists but for one object, and 'tis you, the lovely, the 
sensible Eenaud, unjust as she is, who has robbed me of 
it, and who reigns in it with undivided sway." 

" You deceive me, of that I am certain, but ingrate "as 
you are, such is your ascendancy over me, that I discover the 
artifice, and cannot defend myself from becoming its victim. 
The result is, that, thanks to you, I dare no longer visit my 
best friends. I fear to make them blush." 

Eichelieu, on hearing this, inquired who were those very 
scrupulous Mends whose censure she so much dreaded. 

" The connexion," replied she sighing, " I most regret is 
that I once enjoyed with the female of whom your secretary 
and I were just now speaking — a truly estimable woman^ 
whose. Mendship and goodwill has been long the source of 
much happiness to me." 

" Is she handsome ? " hastily inquired Richelieu. 

" Beautiful ; but prudent, virtuous, and so firmly attached 
to her duties and her husband. A model in short, that I 
myself should always have imitated." 
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'< A woman, attached to her duties and her husband, a 
model!" exclaimed Richelieu. "By my valour, you excite 
my curiosity, you must tell me her name, and I will under- 
take to reconcile you to each other/' 

" No, my lord, no ; I still love and respect her too much 
to expose her to the misfortune of knowing you.'* 

Bichelieu was about to reply, but the conversation was 
here interrupted by the loud clamour of voices without in 
hot dispute. 
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CHAPTER III. 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be s\ispected ; framed to make women false. 

Shakspeare. 

His valet, entering the room, informed him in a low tone 
that Gertrude, Madame Michelin's old nurse, was below with 
a letter, which she vowed she would deliver to none but 
himself. Being desired by Eichelieu to admit her at once, 
La Posse was hastening out to obey this order, but was 
stdpped by the sudden appearance of the resolute dame, who 
had forced her way into the apartments, in spite of all the 
efforts of a crowd of valets to prevent her. 

" Mercy upon me !" exclaimed she ; " a fine trouble truly 
to get to speak to a man. Pardi ! Your Grace has a rare 
set of ill-bred curs about you." 

Richelieu, smiling at the dame's anger, apologised for the 
rudeness of his attendants, and inquired the purport of her 
visit. 

" That is what brought me here," replied she, giving him 
her mistress's letter ; " take it and read. Meantime, I shall 
take the liberty of sitting down, for the distance here is great, 
and I am tolerably fatigued,'' saying which, she drew forward 
a large arm chair, in which she seated herself without farther 
ceremony. 
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llichelieu took the letter from her and began to read it. 

Upon Dame Gertrude's first entrance, Madame Benaud 
had recognised her as the old nurse of her friend. 

In order, therefore, to avoid detection, she had lowered her 
veil. Richelieu, perceiving her agitation, approached her, 
and in a low voice, and with an air of malicious triumph, 
inquired whether the ancient dame she saw yonder did not 
by chance belong to the charming and virtuous neighbour, 
the loss of whose tender friendship she had but now so 
deeply deplored. 

** Traitor and monster I " exclaimed she, in a subdued tone 
of indignation. 

Gertrude, becoming impatient, interrupted them by calling 
to the Duke to know whether there was any answer to her 
note, as she was in haste to return home. 

In reply,, the Duke bade her take time to breathe, inquiring 
aloud how Madame Michelin was. 

Yexed at his indiscretion, Gertrude hastily quitted her 
chair, and told him, in a low voice, that he might well have 
dispensed with naming her mistress before a stranger. 

" A stranger,'* exclaimed Richelieu, getting excited by the 
demon of mischief ; " Oh, no ; we are in the land of acquaint- 
ances. This lady is a friend of your mistress's." 

" A friend of my mistress's," said Gertrude. 

" Aye," replied Richelieu, at the same time raising Madame 
Renaud's veil, and gently leading her forward. 

" Madame Renaud," exclaimed the astonished Gertrude. 

" Even so," said Richelieu, laughing. 

And here an amusing scene took place. 

Madame Renaud endeavouring to turn the tables by ex- 
pressing, in an ironical tone of voice, her astonishment at 
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meeting Gertrude there. The Bame returned answer by 
declaring in her turn how little likewise she had anticipated 
seeing her, concluding by warmly defending her mistress 
from certain inuendoes afterwards thrown out by Madame 
Henaud. 

The Duke, who had been listening to them with a malicious 
smile, now came forward, and addressed them in an assumed 
serious tone. 

" I perceive," saith he, " that you are both in error. This 
lady, my good Gertrude, is here solely with the view of 
soliciting my interest for a friend who is anxious to obtain a 
certain place under the Government. My acquaintance, 
however, with Madame Michelin," turning to Madame 
Eenaud, " is entirely limited to the connexion I had with her 
husband when I furnished my Petite Maison in the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine. I am still their debtor, and this* letter relates 
fiolely to that. You see, therefore, that you have both judged 
rashly — that the amiable Michelin is as respectable in my 
•eyes as the charming Renaud, and that I am scrupulosity and 
innocence personified ! " 

"Oh, rare hypocrite!" muttered Gertrude, between her 
teeth. 

" Be pleased, my good Gertrude, to inform your mistress 
that, for the moment, I cannot do honour to the account of 
which she reminds me, but that in the course of the day I 
trust to be enabled." 

"Very well, sir, I understand," replied she, petulantly. 
Then, dropping a short courtesy, she abruptly quitted the 
apartment, muttering angrily to herself the while. 

Left alone with Madame Renaud, Eichelieu, in his usual 
caressing tone, asked her whether her mind was now at rest, 
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and whether she was not convinced of the unjustness of her 
suspicions ? 

Eeplying to him that she still somewhat doubted the truth 
of his assertions — which doubts, however, he soon silenced 
by his accustomed vocabulary of vows and protestations of 
eternal constancy — and she shortly quitted him, promising, 
at his invitation, to sup with him that night. 

"Heaven be praised, she is gone at last," exclaimed 
Richelieu, as La Fosse entered the chamber. " Her visits 
are insupportably long." 

" I thought your Grace was partial to her." 

" Oh ! Hon Dieu, non ! " replied he, " I am quite tired 
of her. But I wish for an excuse for breaking with her, and 
am waiting for the opportunity." 

^* A la bonne heure !" said La Fosse, with a comprehensive 
smile. " But here," added he, " is the plain suit your lord- 
ship ordered. Am I to accompany your honour?" 

"Assuredly not," replied Eichelieu, beginning his toilet. 
"I did not at first intend visiting the fair atid scrupulous 
MicheHn to-day, but she writes me here that she renounces 
and forbids me her house. Ergo, I shall go thither im- 
mediately." 

I presume, then, I am at liberty for the rest of the day." 
Ah ! Coquin ; you are going to visit your nj-mph. You 
must introduce me, d'ye hear ?" 

" I must beg to decline that honour," archly replied the 
valet. " I remember me well the trick you played my pre- 
decessor, who had the simplicity to present his cJiere amie to 
your grace ; besides, my delicacy " 

" Bravo ! I like M. La Fosse's delicacy much. Hark ye," 
continued he, surveying himself in tloie ^^^^e*^ '•^-n^^ksx^^^^^ 
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am attired sufficiently plain ? For I must be La Fosse to- 
day ; I must represent you." 

" In that case, you cannot appear too genteel." 
" Puppy ! Now then for the Rue Saint Aiitoine, of which 
I shall doubtless bo an inhabitant for the rest of the day ; for 
the hospitable Michelin, who nothing suspects of my meta- 
morphosis, will assuredly invite mo to dine^with his repentant 
wife, who, it seems, is angry and remorseful ; and the storm 
must, of course, be calmed ; that will demand time ; it will 
be doubtless late, then, before I return. This is a job,''* said 
he, " a sort of mechanical day, when the gentletaan is forced 
to be incocf, among plebeians. But, nHmporte ! to-morrow I 
shall launch into the great world and be myself again ! A 
second Mercury. I, to-day, assume the saucy visage of 
Sosia '' 

Demain, las de porter uu visage aussi laid, 
Je veux aller au ciel, avec de Tambrosie 
M'en d6barbouiller tout-^-fait. 

Armand now returned with a number of letters and 
official documents for the Dulcc's signature. 

" Quick ! I am in haste," said Hichelicu, signing the 
papers standing. " But," glancing at the papers before him, 
*' I do not see the letter relative to the man in place of whose 
discharge I am contriving. Wherefore is this ? I dictated 
it." 

" Oh, yes," replied Armand, coldly ; " but I have not 
written it." 

"Wherefore not, Monsieur?" 

" Because it concerns an im worthy act, aDd I wished to 
leave you time for reflection." 

" S'dcath,"' replied the Duke ; " I tell you *tis a service I 
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am rendering the good man. Entirely given up to philosophy, 
he is become totally unfit for court. Everything there vexes 
him, and he on his part annoys everybody. He will be much 
happier in the country." 

" But is that a reason for casting unmerited ridicule upon, 
and driving him from his office ? " 

The Duke's anger was fast rising ! 

" Know you, young sir," said he, " that none remain here 
who allow themselves such freedom of speech." 

" Then T shall retire forthwith,*' replied Armand boldly, 
*' for I will never address you in any other language. Adieu, 
my lord." 

Armand bowed, and turned to depart. 

" Stay," said Kichelieu. 

Perhaps there was no man who had ever gained such an 
ascendancy over another as Armand over Richelieu. 

His independent spirit, his cool determination, and bold 
sincerity, seldom failed to curb the latter's impetuosity, and 
disarm his anger. 

This was the more extraordinary, as the Duke's general 
character was proud, unbending, and tjTannical ; demanding 
submission to his slightest will, and visiting opposition and 
obedience with the most marked displeasure. 

In the present case, for instaacc, when ho heard Armand's 
fearless declaration of his sentiments, and saw him, pursuant 
to llichelieu's hint, about to take his prompt departure, the 
Duke, fearful of losing so talented and valuable an assistant, 
repressed his rising ire, and after a momentary silence, 
addressed him with a sort of resignation. 

" Who bade you retire ? I will write the letter myself, 
but I repeat, talented as you are, you will not advance in the 
world." 
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" I have long made up my mind upon that point," modestly 
replied Armand. 

" I must begone. Hark ye, La Fosse, if by chance I 
return not hither to-night, fail not to send my green chariot, 
with two servants in livery, into the Rue de Gre^ielle. They 
will remain all night before the house of that pretty devotee. 
I shall not be there, but no one as yet knows an}'thing of my 
intrigue with her, and 'tis but proper I should admit the 
public a little into my confidence." 

This dishonourable practice of betrapng the several objects 
of his intrigues was one in which he found great satisfaction, 
of which vanity was the foundation. 

Some few, indeed, he allowed to escape undiscovered, but 
nearly all became known. 

His practice was to order his carriage to remain all night 
near the house of the particular fair one, of whom he was 
enamoured, in order that his arms and livery might indicate 
that ho was a successful suitor. He likewise often made use 
of the same stratagem to deceive his companions, who were 
at a loss to conceive how he could possibly undertake so many 
intrigues, and who, wishing to imitate him, sunk under a 
weight they were unable to support, and fell victims to their 
temerity. Many died; and he more and more astonished 
those who survived, and pursued the same course of life. He 
practised this address, and always successfully, whether in 
love or in his other transactions. 

He quitted his friends, informing them he was going to a 
rendezvous, at the same time naming the particular fair one. 
He had previously directed his coachman to drive out at a 
certain hour, with a valet behind, as if he were inside. The 
chariot then waited for several hours near the lady's house, 
and then returned to the hotel. 
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This farce was repeated the following day with another 
beauty, during the whole of which time the Duke was quietly 
closeted at home, invisible to everybody, partaking of the 
restoratives necessary to repair his lost strength, and prepare 
him for fresh adventures. He never re-appeared in public 
until his health was perfectly re-established ; and then told 
his companions, in confidence, that he had never experienced 
so much pleasure as in the new adventure which for some 
days, had snatched him from their society, and their astonish- 
ment increased at beholding him, after so many exploits, in 
such perfect condition. 

From all this it may be judged how eager he was of 
obtaining the reputation irhomnu a bonne fortune. 

One is surprised, however, to see him employ such petty 
artifices ; he needed them not to deserve the title he so much 
envied. It is difiicult to estimate the number of women he 
subdued, but were the list he published even reduced one- 
half, the residue would quite sufiico to render him for ever 
memorable in the annals of gallantry. 

Handsome in person, dazzling in conversation, and irre- 
sistibly insinuating in his manners, he could wind with ease 
into the inmost heart ; how far to appreciate or misuse his 
power those who felt it but too fatally experienced. 

Amongst women he was the softest, most insinuating of 
human beings — always gay, always vivacious. He made love 
with a fascination peculiarly his own, and far distanced each 
sickly competitor of art and dissipation who had the temerity 
to enter the lists for female favour with the " gallant gay 
Richelieu,'* or feign the passion which he fervently, though 
transiently, experienced for every fair enslaver. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Be thou cha&t^ as ice, pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

Madame Micheltn had no sooner despatched the good old 
Gertrude with her farewell letter to the Duke, than she began 
to reflect, with astonishment, upon the effort she had made. 
Despising yet adoring her seducer, her heart experienced a 
severe pang at the thought of never again beholding him. 
Begret, however, was but momentary. The recollection of 
her guilt, of the wrongs she had heaped upon a kind and 
doting husband, rushed upon her mind with tenfold force. 
Unable to support reflection, and yearning for the return of 
Gertrude, each moment of whose absence seemed an age, she 
sought the aid of music to calm her agitation, but her fingers 
trembled more than did the chords she struck. Thinking 
that reading might divert her mind from painful ideas, she 
opened a volume, and read the following 

SONNET. 

Lonely I sit upon the silent shore — 

Silent, save when the dashing surges break 

'Gainst some steep cliff, in low and sullen roar. 

And the hoarse gulls on night's still sliunber shnek — 

Soft streams in tremulous vibration, o*er 

Ocean's broad frownless front, the lunar ray, 
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Borne iu full many a dimpling wave away, 

Or, strewed in glitt'ring points stnd seen no more. 

Tranquillity has spread her raven pliune, 

Streaked with faint grey and shadowy hlue around ; 

While silence, catching the dull frequent sound 

Of yon dim sail, whitening the distant gloom, 

Lies in her cell abrupt, where howling sprite, 

Starting terrific from her floating bier. 

Ne'er enters, — nor the swart hags o* the night. 

Who drink the sob of death with ruthlesis ear, 

Brooding below, o*er many a corse that lies 

Hideous and bare, deep, deep from human eyes ; 

And hoarded treasures, whose pernicious charms 

Urged o'er the green profound the daring oak ! — 

Ah ! from their gulfy bed can gold revoke 

Her martyrs pale, or hush the shrill alarms 

Of elemental fate, when, battling high. 

The world of waters centres in the sky. 

Being pleased with the melanclioly turn of these stanzas, 
fiho again opened the volume, and came to the following 
poem: — 

THE PENITENT'S COMPLAINT. 

Turn, gentle stranger, from the closing door. 
And see a maiden's tears unbidden flow ; 

Ah ! tuni and take compassion on the poor. 
So may you never feel the wretch's woe ! 

Too long from better habitations spurned. 

Has this poor heart, increasing anguish known. 

Roved the wide world, unfriended and unmoumed, 
A solitary victim left alone ! 

Once nursed beneath a tender parent's eye, 
The bloom of childhood open'd to the day, 

But, ah I a canker-worm that bloom could spy. 
And bid with silent grief, its charms decay. 
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Deluded by a faithless lover's art, 
I fled, unconscious of the future snare ; 

Then misery first possessed my youthful heart, 
Then weeping made my rosy cheek less fair. 

For he then first beheld, with sullen frown, 

Then first he learned to leave my panting breast ; 

And, swift, resorting to the gaudy town, 
Forsook the mansion of eternal rest. 

One babe (dear fatal pledge of former love) 
Clung on my neck, and sought a kind relief ; 

Hard was the heart that could relentless prove, 
Nor feel the infant's woe, the mother's gi-ief ! 

Despised, disowned, I sought my parent's gate — 
But they were dead full many a peaceful day. 

Stung with remorse, I yielded to my fate, 

But ah ! these signs of grace were blown away. 

Unknown to all, e'en those whose generous souls 
Have learned to feel (alas how very few !) 

Whose charity the miser ne'er controls. 

Who never stopped fair pity's trickling dew: 

E'en they beheld my doom with close-shut baud, 
And saw affliction sent by Heaven's decree, 

Nor dare they break high Heaven's severe commaml. 
But left harsh words and poverty to me. 

Then turn awhile ! nor spare the copious hoard, 
So many bright angels' purest pinion spread, 

To raise thy drooping health, supply thy board 
And shower ten thousand blessings on thy head I 

He who relieves with generous mind the poor. 
And cheers the penitent, to Heaven he lends ; 

The cherub Plenty guards his open door. 
And all the host of Angels are his friends ! 
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She could proceed no further, the subject of the poem — 
the heart-rending complaint of this hapless victim of seduction 
— affected and overwhelmed her. A crowd of terrible pre- 
sentiments succeeded ! What might not her own fate bo ? 
Should the fatal secret of her dishonour bo discovered, 
disgrace and infamy must ensue, and friendless, houseless, 
like this poor penitent, or the still more wretched Jane Shore, 
over whose sad history she had so often wept, she must wander 
through the world pursued by its scorn and vainly imploring 
its compassion. The picture was terrible. It was appalling ! 
And she internally implored high Heaven, sooner than it 
should be realized, to chill the very life-stream at her heart, 
and dose her sorrows in the peaceful grave. 

These painful reflections were internipted by the return of 
Gertrude, who, without perceiving her mistress's agitation or 
allowing herself breathing time, gave vent to the anger which 
still possessed her, in invectives against Bichelieu, his perfidy, 
and his paramour, as she styled "Madame Renaud, concluding 
by giving her a hasty and somewhat embellished account of 
all that had happened. 

The sensations experienced by Madame Michelin during this 
recital may be more easily conceived than described. 

It was true, then, that she had a rival, and that this rival 
was her best friend. The thought was dreadful, yet not so 
agonizing as the conviction of having bestowed her love upon 
a practised libertine, who returned it only with insult and 
neglect. 

" Cruel, most cruel,'' exclaimed she, " to expose me before 
a woman who " 

" Who is your rival, dear mistress, be assured," interrupted 
dame Gertrude, " and who, inspired by jealousy, will not fail 
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to go from neighbour to neighbour to relate what she does 
know and what she does not know. You weep, my poor 
mistress." 

" Yes, yes, I weep, and my tears, were they even of blood 
•can never expiate the dreadful error of which I am the 
victim ; my reputation is lost, my peace of mind for ever 
broken — and only death can atone for the shame and mis • 



fortune I shall heap upon the best, the most amiable of 
husbands." 

The good old dame, alarmed at her mistress's increasing 
ilespondency, entreated her to banish such gloomy presenti- 
ments, promising her long years of comparative happiness, 
provided she would cease to love, and struggle to forget an 
ingrate and a traitor. 

This, Madame Michelin with heavy sighs, declared im- 
possible, adding, that despising and adoring her seducer, his 
villainy, would cost her her life before extinguishing her love. 

Their conversation was here interrupted by a gentle 
tapping at the parlour door, and ere Gertrude could arrive at 
it to admit the visitant, it was slowly opened from without, 
and Richelieu himself stood before them I 

A thunderbolt might have proved loss fatal in its effects 
upon ^ladamc Michelin at the suddenness of his appearance. 

It was so unexpected, and at a moment too when her mind 
was agitated by such a variety of poignant sensations. 

A faint shriek burst from her lips at the sight of him, and 
but for the timelv assistance of Gertrude she must have fallen 
to the ground, llichelieu, with the well feigned speed of a 
fond faithful lover, hurried forward to sujiport her, and 
inquired what ailed her so. He started back at beholding the 
altered state of his fair blonde. But three months' since. 
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when she fell a victim to his arts, he had left her lovely, 
blooming, and rich- in ever}^ charm ; now, her cheek was 
colourless, her eye gayless, her form wasted. 

Looking at her she more resembled the pale tenant of the 
tomb than the angelic being he had expected to clasp in his 
arms. 

To gaze unmoved upon the beautiful ruin before him was 
impossible. 

Yes : the libertine was affected ; a pang of self-reproach 
that his was the lightning that had withered this lovely 
flower shot through his heart, and he darted forward to assist 
her, but Gertrude would scarce allow him to touch her, 
calling him a villainous seducer, and accusing him as the sole 
cause of her dear mistress's unhappiness. 

" This," exclaimed he, " is no time for reproach ; her 
condition alarms me ; she must have aid.'' 

" Yes," replied poor old Gertrude, " but none but her 
husband shall administer it. Who has a better right than he. 
What, ho I ^Monsieur !Michelin ! '' 

Richelieu endeavoured to prevent her from calling, saying, 
that all she needed waa restoratives, and inquired whether she 
had any volatile essences. 

But these were now unnecessary. 

At the sound of his voice it had, like a fatal talisman, 
recalled her to herself. 

With downcast eyes and a faint voice she implored him to 
quit and never see her more. 

Bub he beseeched her to listen to his justification, and was 
about to commence, speaking more fully, but was prevented 
from proceeding any further by the appear a uoe of Monsieur 
Michelin, in calling for whom Dame Gertrude had persevered 
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in spite of Richelieu's entreaties for her to desist, telling him 
«ignificantly that she was as cunning as himself. 

On his entrance into the parlour, Michelin inquired of 
Oertrude the occasion of her calling so loudly. 

To which she replied : " Why, you see, sir, on the one hand 
my poor mistress has been taken suddenly ill, and on the 
other here is Monsieur de la Posse who wishes to see you." 

Giving Richelieu a hasty welcome, he hurried towards his 
wife, and with most affectionate and tender sympathy inquired 
what ailed her. 

In a faint voice she replied that a sudden giddiness in her 
head had overpowered her, but that she was much better. 

Alas ! what falsehood and self-punishment does guilt 
enforce ; even at the very moment this most unhappy woman 
was assuring her fond husband of her convalescence, and 
while endeavouring to force a smile upon her countenance, 
her heart was lacerated by remorse, and her mind distracted 
by fears for the discovery of her shame. 

Her affectionate husband, calmed by her assurances, now 
turned to the supposed La Fosse, and again gave him a 
cordial welcome. 

** At length," continued he, 

" Grim, visag'd war hath smoothed his wrinkled front," 
and halcyon peace restores you to friends and home. Report 
proclaims that the Duke, your master, has gained firesh 
laurels by his gallant bearing during the whole campaign." 

" He but performed his duty," replied Richelieu. 

" No," said Michelin. " Tis said he was foremost in every 
skirmish, and gallantly exposed his own person, when his 
rank might have commanded others to perform the duty. He 
is really a most extraordinary man, and I should much like 
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to know liis person," subjoined the unsuspecting husband. 
Tis strange, having had such direct commerce with him, by 
supplying him with furniture to the amount of more than one 
hundred thousand francs, that I could never succeed in 
procuring an interview with him ! Does he never speak to 
those whom he employs ? *' 

" Oh, yes," replied Richelieu, " but he is occasionally 
capricious, in short he is, as you have been told, a very 
extraordinary personage." 

" Have you ever seen him, Eose ? " said MicheHn, turning 
to his wife. Her feelings at the moment, when asked by her 
husband, may be more easily conceived than described. 
And with the very man standing before her too ! 
Scarce knowing what she said, she answered in an em- 
barrassed tone of voice, that chance had thrown him in her 
way, some time back. 

" Is he handsome ? '' said Michelin, turning to Hichelieu. 
" Since your wife has seen him," answered the Duke, with 
a malicious smile, '^ she can, better than myself, decide the 
question. You know, 'tis for men to judge women, and for 
women to pass sentence upon men." 

" It is their heart, above all, that should be known," 
replied Madame with downcast eyes, and in a deep tone of 
voice, "the most prepossessing exterior often serves them 
only to conceal from us its baseness." 

" And this truth," said Michelin, " might apply itself to 
the man of whom we are discoursing ; for we are acquainted 
with one who is continually about him, and who does not 
speak too highly of him, — nay : it was only this morning he 
was describing him as a perfidious and unprincipled libertine.'* 
" Indeed," said Richelieu, smiling, " but who in this vile 
world can escape calumny ? " 
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" Pardon me/* replied Michelin, " those details came from 
the mouth of one incapable of any falsehood." 

" Who is the base slanderer ? " demanded Eichelieu, for- 
getting himself for the moment. 

Madame Michelin trembled with alarm lest her husband 
should discover anything. 

" Bless me/* said Michelin, " how you take fire ; it proves, 
however, that you love your master well. After aU, what 
matter's it to us what the Duke Eichelieu is or is not. I 
know him not, and doubtless never shall know him. His 
happiness, they do say, consists in disuniting man and wife^ 
and completely destroying their domestic peace and happiness ; 
and you may readily believe that I, an humble but happy 
tradesman, adoring a wife by whom I am truly beloved, and 
secluded beneath this humble roof, in the bosom of love and 
friendship, I cannot but rejoice at the obscurity which 
conceals me from this most accomplished and dangerous man.'* 

Madame Michelin stood by tremblingly listening to her 
husband's words. 

But the Duke himself, — psha, he remained unmoved. 

The situation was a moving one. To behold a tender 
doting husband expressing his affection for a wife, and 
proclaiming to her very seducer his fond belief of her 
innocence. Behold too, that wife, heart-bruised, torn by 
remorse, and sinking under the consciousness of the wrongs 
she has heaped upon him ! Was not this an appeal calculated 
to rouse remorse within the bosom of the most hardened 
libertine. But no, it moved not Richelieu, his breast was 
conscience-proof, a practised destroyer of fair women's 
names. His heart was steeled against compunction. 

" Faith," said he with the greatest possible sane/ f void, " it 
appears, as you informed me ju<^t now, that the Duke ha^ 
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indeed been painted to you in most glowing colours, but upon 
what plea is he condemned ? How ! because he has profited 
by meeting with a few credulous women ; — ^because he has 
met with certain silly, unsuspecting husbands " ? 

"And do you, La Fosse," quickly interrupted Michelin, 
" do you think thus lightly on this subject ? How, because a 
woman is unfortunately weak and credulous she must be 
deceived; — because a husband fondly believes in his wife's 
virtue he must be dishonoured and exposed to ridicule ? A 
most singular doctrine, trulj' ! 

** But I repeat it, and boldly, for 'tis my fixed opinion every 
seducer is a villain, every woman seduced is to be pitied, and 
every deceived husband is ridiculous only in the eyes of a 
* Richelieu,' or to those hardened libertines who resemble him." 

" I am convinced that Madame is of your opinion," replied 
the Duke, with an ironical and malicious smile which 
wounded, but did not subdue her. 

" Yes, sir," she replied, with assumed energy, " I am of 
his opinion, — excepting upon that which concerns the 
supposed seduced wife ; those only are ruined who wish not to 
resist; that wife has violated the most sacred oaths, has 
destroyed her husband's happiness ; that wife is truly guilty, 
she should be the victim of remorse and self-reproach, — 'tis 
in voice she succeeds in concealing her shame from a 
husband's watchful eye ; from the scrutiny of mankind. She 
cannot escape her conscience." 

" True," said Michelin, " and the unhappy penitent, 
withered by remorse, dies a self-inflicted death ! whilst the 
base author of her woes, reckless of her untimely end, seeks 
fresh victims, secure in the knowledge that no law exists to 
punish his atrocity. 
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" And why I ask is this ? 

" Wherefore contains not our penal code a punishment for 
adultery ? Can it have been that our legislators considered it 
not a crime ? Morally speaking, afber homicide, there exists 
not a greater. The specious, the deceiving villain, clothed with 
the garb of graceful virtue, adorned with fascinations that 
attract the social feelings and impose upon the generous 
heart. Who creeps into the Mendship of a doting husband 
and corrupts his wife has done him a more deadly injury than 
if he had fired his house and plundered all his wealth. — ^He 
has robbed him of all happiness, poisoned his fond feelings 
towards his youthful offspring, whose birth he causes him to 
suspect. 

" He has outraged the laws of the state, which acknowledge 
the sacredness of the conjugal alliance. This omission 
(pardonable in a pure society where this crime was unknown) 
is only a fatal inconsequence in a corrupted society, because it 
authorises or tolerates depravity. Tis a vile stain upon a 
nation, because it tacitly exhibits the impotency of the 
legislator upon the subject. 

" The man therefore who destroys the villain who has 
brought dishonour upon his family, does himself a justice 
which the laws could only punish as a crime by condemning 
themselves. The laws in order to be just, should be con- 
sistent, first with nature, then with the morals of the 
country." 

Richelieu, occupied by his own reflections, had scarcely 
heard a dozen words of this argument. He assured 
Michelin, however, on his concluding, that he perfectly 
coincided with him in the justness of his remarks. At the 
same time he entreated him not to think the Buko quite 
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80 bad as he had been represented to him. " A propos,^' he 
continued, a thought striking him how he might perhaps 
succeed in being left alone with Madame Michelin. 

" Apropos J I have just bethought me of a commission, with 
which the Duke charged me, and which concerns yourself. 
He is in want of a handsome toilet table for a bed room, as 
also of some splendid mirrors." 

Michelin inquired the size of the table and the probable 
height of the glasses. 

Upon receiving Richelieu's answer, he stated he believed 
he had in his warehouse the very articles required. 

Thereupon Eichelieu entreated him to examine at once, to 
which he consented, and was about at once to leave the 
room when Madame Michelin, with a faltering step, prepared 
to follow him. 

" Nay, my love, I need not your assistance. Bemain here, 
and keep company with our good friend. La Posse ; I shall 
return soon.'* Saying which he hurried out of the apartment, 
little suspecting with what a smooth-tongued serpent he had 
left the object of his tenderest affections. 
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CHAPTER y. 

" Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment." 

Milton. 

No sooner had Michelin departed, than Richelieu exclaimed, 
darting towards Madame Michelin, " At length then we are 
free. I can now cast myself at yonr feet, and beseech you 
to hear me." 

" Rise, sir, rise, I conjure you, and listen to me," replied 
she, conquering her agitation and assuming a determined 
tone, " this, perhaps, is the last time I shall be enabled to 
address you; 'tis contrary to my wish that chance has 
supplied it, but it behoves me to profit by it." 

" You alarm me, in truth ! This grave and solemn tone — " 

" This irony, sir, is misplaced, and you have rendered me 
sufficiently unhappy, that I should at least have some claim 
upon your pity." 

Richelieu attempted to answer her, but she continued on 
her discourse with evident warmth. 

" Deign, sir, to listen to me, and do not complete in the 
eyes of mankind the ruin of a woman, who but for you would 
still esteem herself. But three ^hort months since I was 
happy, with a tender husband, who rewarded me for the love 
I could not feel for '^him by a thousand affectionate cares, 
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wHch a virtuous wife cannot receive without gratitude. 
The most tender friendship supplied the place of love. The 
exercise of my religion, to which I yielded myself up with 
the greatest fervour, entirely occupied that heart which 
needed some object on which to place its affections. You, 
better than myself, know the chance that procured me your 
acquaintance. It was at the very foot of the altar that our 
guilty intercourse began. Oh, God, to think of it is dreadful ! 
What followed : but I will not remind you of your crime, 
and my own shame. But since that detested period I have 
lived in tears. I am withered by grief — I perish, devoured 
by remorse, and, to crown my torments, I am forced to suppli- 
cate the barbarian who mocks at my tears and sports with 
my despair. 

« 

'^ But our intercourse must end, and, notwithstanding the 
well-known vices of your character, notwithstanding your 
insensibility and the dreadful pleasure you take in multiplying 
your victims, if you have still left any feeling of honour, you. 
should renounce your visits here, prevent the chance of 
exposure in my husband's eyes, and grant me at least the 
liberty of bewailing in solitude, till death releases me, your 
crimes, my errors, and my ignominy ! " 

This appeal, so touching, so self-condemning, was such as 
might have softened the most obdurate breast, but it moved 
not Bichelieu, although he feigned to listen to it with 
repentant sympathy. He was resolved, however, not to 
relinquish her thus easily. Had she indeed been a credulous 
submissive beauty, he might have yielded her up without 
regret, but resistance with him was ever an incentive to 
perseverance. Addressing her in a tone the most sentimental, 
he exclaimed, " And is it to me that such cruel language is 
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addressed ? I a barbarian, I sport with your sorrows ! Ah, 
this injnstice overwhelms me, and draws forth my tears ; the 
only ones, perhaps, that I have ever shed. I will not attempt 
to excuse a dissipated and doubtless guilty youth. Yes, I was 
fickle, inconstant ; I was a stranger to real love, but I beheld 
you, and my roving heart became for ever fixed. Becall to 
mind my conduct at that blissful period, behold me during a 
whole month disguised beneath this humble garb, passing 
and repassing before your house, watching your appearance, 
too happy when I had seen you, following everywhere your 
steps, transporting myself wherever I hoped to meet you, 
neglecting my family, the duties of my station, abjuring 

every kind of pleasure and that is not love, and I am a 

barbarian, and you dare to accuse me of insensibility.'* 

With arguments like these, delivered in a well feigned tone 
of tenderness, did this artful seducer and villain endeavour to 
convince her of his unaltered affection, and reconcile her 
conscience to her fatal descent from virtue, but in vain; 
repentance was too deeply rooted in her bosom to be softened 
even by the most powerful sophistries. 

And how fully did this steadfast remorse prove the primi- 
tive purity of her heart, detesting vice and adoring virtue, 
which in a fatal moment she had surrendered to the only 
being whom she had ever loved, but the loss of which she 
could never overcome. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it grows, 
K that be gentle, it drops bahny dews 
Of true repentance, but if proud and gloomy- 
It is a poison-tree, that, pierced to the inmost, 
Weeps only tears of poison ! 

She continued to accuse him as the author of all her woes. 
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and was about to charge him with his double guilt in having 
likewise deceived Madame Benaud, but was prevented bj' the 
return of her husband, followed by Dame Gertrude, who, by 
her looks, expressed her anger at finding Eichelieu still in the 
House. 

Michelin, apologising to the supposed La Fosse for so long 
detaining him, stated that he could supply the furniture 
required. " It will be necessary, however," he added, " that 
you should inspect the things before purchasing them. If you 
wiU sup with us to-night, they shall be brought from the 
magazin, and we will settle the affair." 

" I should be most happy, but " replied Eichelieu, 

glancing at Madame Michelin, who evinced great agitation on 
hearing this proposal. 

"Nay, let me entreat," continued the hospitable unsus- 
pecting husband, " you will sup with a person you know, and 
whom, I am certain, you wiU not be sorry to meet." 

**^ May I enquire who he is ? " 

" You will discover that by coming to-night." 

" You excite my curiositj*," replied the Duke, ** 'tis doubt- 
less the same who has given you so Jlattering a picture of 
Richelieu. In that case I accept your offer," glancing at 
Madame Michelin. 

The good old Gertrude, however, was resolved, if possible, 
to prevent this supper taking place, sensible of the distress 
that such a meeting must occasion to her unhappj- mistress. 

A sudden thought entering her head she rose and whispered 
to her mistress, and then exclaimed aloud : " But, madame, 
you forget, you will not be at home this evening; — you 
promised your cousin to sup with her in the Faubourg St. 
Germain." 
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" True, Grertrude, I remember.'' 

" Well, then, you must send rn apology," said Michelin. 

" Impossible, my dear master. The poor woman has just 
lost her only son, and is extremely ill and disconsolate. Eor 
humanity's sake, Madame cannot avoid hastening to console 
her." 

" But the weather is most unseasonable." 

" !My mistress can go in a coach," answered the persevering 
Gertnide. 

" Of which I take upon myself to pay the charge and 
direct the course," said Uichelieu to himself, a scheme 
entering his fertile brain. 

It was at length, therefore, agreed that Madame Michelin 
should visit her cousin, to prepare for which she left the 
apartment with Gertrude. 

Madame expressed to the good dame, by an afiPectionate 
pressure of the hand, her gratitude for this happy relief. 

Having promised Michelin to sup with him at ten, but not 
intending to keep his word, the Duke, or the supposed La 
Fosse, as he was called, took his departure, full of the project, 
his ever ready brain had devised, for the unfortunate Madame 
Michelin. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side. 

Ths diabolical project whicli had entered bis head, and which 
he was resolved to carry out, was this. He had determined 
that his two rival beauties should sup together with him that 
night at his Peiite Maison, He was certain of Madame 
Benaud's company, she having accepted his invitation during 
her morning visit, and to insure that of Madame Michelin, 
he resolved to repeat his ofb-practised stratagem of bribing 
the drivers of the entire stand of coaches near her house, in 
order to make sure of the particular one she might enter, with 
orders to conduct her by a circuitous route, to his abode 
instead of the Faubourg St. Germain. His object in bringing 
together these two victims of his art is thus explained by 
himself in his " Vie Privee" 

"/ had no otJier wish hut to divert myself with tJiese two 
women hy creating a jyiquant scene between tlum. For love 
was now out of the question ; possession had chilled attacJ^ 
ment, to revive which required the charm of novelty, I began 
" to he tired of going into a shop to sigh for a petite marcJiande, 
" who, although very handsome , had ceased from length of 
" acquaintance to attract. Her fair neighbour likewise had 
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^^ fatigued me hy her gratuitotis affection and want of better 
" employment could alone induce me to return to these women, 
" unless indeed, the expectation that their jealousy or har- 
" mony might so far amuse me as to rekindle extinguished 
*^ passion/* 

Heavens ! what perfection of libertinism and cruelty is 
here. A man thus wantonly to expose to each other the 
guilt of his unhappy victims, and attempt to conciliate and 
form between them a compact of vice ! yet, that he but too 
often succeeded in this cool deliberate villainy is beyond a 
doubt, and such were his attractive powers that the very 
beings whom he deceived forgot his injuries in the dread of 
losing his weU-feigned affection. His brilliant talents, his 
unaffected wit, his countenance, where the ease of libertine 
expression was tempered by the solidity of thought, eyes 
which could either flash with genius or beam with love, a 
tongue at whose eloquent persuasion resistance became 
powerless — were qualifications all, and pecidiarly his own. 
In them were forgotten his arts, his perfidy, the cruelty which 
could doom to endless sorrow the fond and trusting being on 
whose bosom but yet a few short days he had breathed forth 
the most solemn vows of constancy and protection. While 
such is the excess of female vanity that each short-sighted 
fair one told the story of a sister's failing, wept with dissem- 
bled pity o'er her fate, yet tore out by the roots the last 
feeble germ of hope and virtue by for ever banishing her 
from female intercourse and respectable society. 

!N"ot so the Duke, he was again received "the most 
dangerous but the most delightful of human beings." Again 
he was permitted to betray with impunity — " another, and 
another still succeeded I " Yictim to his art, another female 
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told her hapless tale, nor dreamed she next was doomed to 
swell the page of anguish and repentance. 

Full of his project, and sensible that no time must be lost,^ 
Erichelieu hastened towards his hotel, to seek the only man in 
whom he could confide to execute it. 

That man was the valet, 1^^ Fosse. 

On turning the corner of a street, they encountered each 
other. The Duke briefly hinted at his wishes, particulars 
were needless to him. The valet had a most comprehensive 
genius for affairs of this description, in which long practice 
had made him an adept. 

He forthwith departed on his mission of villainy, promising 
the Duke, should he succeed in it, to conduct the lady to the 
Petite Maison, whither the Duke likewise directed his course^ 
instead of going to his hotel. 

On his arrival there he found a note from his Court friend, 
Madame de Prie, the Regent's mistress, who was secretly 
exerting her utmost to further his views in being nominated 
Ambassador to Vienna, stating that the Regent was desirous 
of an interview, and entreating him to repair without loss of 
time to the Palais Royal, 

ffero was a dilemma I 

What was to bo done ? To go would be to relinquish being 
present at the meeting of his fair visitants ; while to remain 
were to risk incurring the displeasure of his friend and the 
Regent. 

At any other moment the fear of offending even a greater 
personage would have weighed but lightly in the scale when 
opposed to the gratification of any particular whim or inclina- 
tion, but his mind was set upon this embassy. In order^ 
therefore, to avoid the charge of entire neglect, he despatched 
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a valet to his hotel to summon Armand, having resolved to 
send him as his deputy to the Palaee to learn the Prince's 
pleasure, and apologise for his personal appearance. 

He occupied the interim in drawing up a hasty sketch on 
the subject of the proposed embassy, stating his ideas as to 
the conduct of the minister who might be selected to perform 
it. 

The domestic who had been despatched to request the 
young secretary's immediate presence at the Petite Maison 
fortunately encountered him at the very moment he was 
about quitting the hotel. 

With all possible expedition ho obeyed the mandate of the 
Duke's, and on entering the apartment, was astonished at the 
splendour and elegance which surrounded him, this being his 
first visit to this celebrated and favourite resort of the 
Duke. 

" Welcome, Monsieur," said Kichelieu, smiling, " I began 
to fear that the name of Petite Jdaison might alarm you, and 
that your scrupulous delicacy would not allow you to visit me 
in my Sanctum Smictorum ! " 

" Your messenger, my lord, informed me that it concerned 
matters of great importance, and my zeal overcame my 
scruples." 

" I thank you, Monsieur ; and to prove my gratitude, I 
will not expose your philosophy to suffer too long in this 
profane abode. Know then, that I have received a billet 
from one of the llegent's mistresses, with whom I am upon 
passable terms, statiug that the moment was a propos for the 
embassy, and that she had well nigh determined the Eegent 
in my favour." 

** How ? " exclaimed Armand indignantly, " a mistress of 
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%he Ilegent*s disposing of such important offices ! Oh, my 

country ! " 

"And froDi whom then, wish you, they should be 
obtained ? " 

" But merit must blush to succeed by such means ! " 

" Psha ! merit is out of the question, and there is no 
blushing at Court ; besides, women have a certain tact. In 
short : so it is, and so it ought to be. I have, therefore, 
hastened to make a few notes, which, I believe, will sufficiently 
prove my diplomatic talents,'' at the same time handing to 
Armand several written sheets of paper. 

" How, my lord, in so short a time you have written all 
this ? " 

" Oh, when necessary, I am amazingly industrious ; — 
pleasure ought never to injure the interests of ambition.'' 

" Ah, my lord ! '* exclaimed Armand, with the warmth o* 
admiration, '* If you wished you would be ^' 

" A great man," interrupted Eichelieu, in a tone of in- 
difference, " I know it. I do wish to become one — ^my name 
will descend to posterity." 

" Your grace possesses aU the necessary requisites for it ; 
but I should wish you were somewhat more particular in the 
choice of means." 

" NHnvporte ! But to business. You will forthwith to tho 
Regent." 

" How, my lord," exclaimed Armand, somewhat chagrined, 
" You send me to the Palais Royal." 

" Certainly. Here is a letter to the Captain of the Guards. 
He will peruse it, and introduce you into the Regent's cabinet. 
You will then deliver these notes, and await his Highness's 
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Perceiving Armand's displeased oonntenanoe, he added, 
** You appear vexed ; you have nothing to fear. The Regent 
is the most accessible and most affable of men/' 

" Doubtless, my lord, but he is surrounded " 

" By a most brilliant court," interrupted Eichelieu. " Some 
of the loveliest women of France, and the most amiable and 
accomplished men, are to be seen there." 

" To which latter he himself gives a name, which pleads 
not their apologj-." 

"What I because he call them ses roues ?" 
" What a denomination ! " ejaculated Armand. 
*' Denomination, Monsieur ? It will one day be gloried in ; 
mark, 'tis I that predict it. It will need talent to obtsdn it, 
and that which now so much displeases you will, perhaps, 
at some fature epoch, be one of the prominent characters of 
the century we are entering upon." 

" The prediction reflects honour upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury," said Armand, smiling, "but since it concerns so 
interesting a perspective as that of an embassy, methinks it 
would be more befitting that you should go yourself." 

" Impossible ! I expect here soon two charming bourgeoises. 
La Fosse is convoying one — somewhat indeed against her will 
— ^for the beauty, although loving me to distraction, has divers 
scruples and stings of conscience." 

" Which you are far from respecting, and moreover boast 
of it," replied Armand, little suspecting it was his lovely and 
unfortunate Mend he was defending. 

" Foregad," continued Richelieu, gaily, " I must relate this 
adventure to you. Tis the wife of an honest tradesman in 

the " 

Armand interrupted him by begging to be excused from 
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hearing any further. " And that your grace," continued he, 
" should, unsolicited, reveal your secret is well and good, but 
'tis the secret, likewise, of a woman who has confided in your 
honour, and I tell you, you have no more right to dispose of 
it, than you have of your life — 'tis a sacred trust." 

" How ? " said Richelieu. 

Armand here turned the conversation by informing him of 
the visit to the Palais Royal, and that he had no time to lose. 

"True, very true," said the Duke; but 'sdeath, one can 
never chat with you ! " 

" None readier or more proud to discourse with your Grraco 
on matters of real import than your humble servant," replied 
Armand, who bowing, took his departure. 

" Parhleu ! " exclaimed the Duke, " The coolness and self- 
command of this young philosopher, this beardless mentor, 
surpass all comprehension. He is either the most exemplary 
or the most hypocritical of mankind. His stern severity, how- 
ever, shall not damp my present unusual flow of spirits, nor 
check the satisfaction I anticipate from this days' manoeuvring. 

The Duke's feelings at this particular crisis are thus 
described in a detailed account of his several adventures, 
written by himself, and addressed to Madatne La Marquise 

de M . 

My spirits were unusually exhilarated^ and I anticipated 

a charming day. The sensations we experience result from 

the state of our soul : he it gay, all around us smiles ; he it 
** sad, nature is overcast and every ohject we hehold is tinged 

with the melancTioly which affect us. Thus, when the Oospel 
" commands us to weep with the sad, and laugh with the joyful, 
^^His doubtless a salutary counsel, which it gives us more for 
" our physical than for our moral happhiess. Contrariety is a 
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*^ torment, and noihing is 80 disagreeable as being vjith persons 
^^ who eoeperience sensations unfeli by ourselves; we force our 
** mirth or sadness in order to form a diapasoit , but 'tis always 
" at the expense of one's disposition, and consequently of one's 
" health, 

" I am of opinion that to live long it is necessary to avoid 
" giving our feelings any over-fatiguing shocJcs, Oversensitive 
" mortals are generally short-lived. The blade wears out the 
<* scabbard. The blood which in time beconus irritated by too 
" much fermentation creates certain consuming maladies which 
'^ destroy so many individuals, Man cannot too forcibly en- 
" deavour to moderate his affections, and above all to banish 
" melancholy ; chagrin abridges his life one half, Happy is he 
" who can behold all that surrounds him with unshaken nerves. 
'' Should Tie live long Tie wiU see disappear all that is dear to 
" him. What anguish would he not prepare for himself did 
he not habituate himself to iliose losses ! Hwmaniiy ma^/ urge 
him to repair the misfortunes of others, but he is wrong to 
" grieve for them, he must have the courage to regard them as 
" disagreeable dreams, and to struggle for a pleasant awaking. 
^^Ifhe owes a portion of his life to society, he is not bound to 
" sacrifice his health to it, and 'tis folly to place himself in the 
" situation of his unhappy friends. What is the result ?— - 
^^ grief and chagrin. The term of life is too short to be 
" abridged. If the prudent man participates but slightly in 
" the calamities of others he ought to encounter his own un- 
" shaken. Dejection robs him of the means of repairing his 
" grievaiices, and again one should combat gloomy sensations, 
" which implant the germ of death within us, as one carefidly 
" avoids the sting of venomous reptiles, or tJie drink of poisoned 
"juices. Thos5 who regard selfishness as a crime perceive not 
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* that it reigns througJiout nature. The animal is selfish, it 

* thinks and acts hut for itself, it defends its pasture ^ it combats 

* ill order excliisively to possess the object of its attachment. 

* Man is not better organized ; children are a proof of it : theg 

* retain everything to themselves, desire all tliey see, and cry 
' when deprived of the toys of which they ivislied to be the soh 
^possessors. When they grow up they cease not to be children, 

* the toy increases in value with age, that is all. As possession 

* is not less exclusive, and the education which corrects this 
' selfishness cannot destroy it : — all men act for themselves, and 

* act wisely. Those who, seduced by the illusions of a mis- 
^ placed philosophy, place their happiness in securing that of 

* others, are always the dupes of this system, the fallacy of 

* which they soon acJcjwwledge, Boohs describe man such as 

* he ought to be, they model themselves upon exaggerated 

* relations, and 'tis only after having become victims that they 

* lament their error J' 

His reflections were here interrupted by a violent ringing 
of the porter's bell, followed by the rolling of a carriage in 
<^e court-yard. Conjecturing it must be La Fosse with 
Madame Michelin, he was about descending to meet them, 
but was prevented by the sudden entrance of that wily valet, 
who informed him that he ha«i captured and brought his fair 
prize into port, but that she was unwilling to enter the 
citadel, and remained under the vestibule, crying and sobbing, 
and, as he jocosely added, exclaiming bitterly against the 
author of her unlawful capture. 

" 'Tis no more than what I anticipated," said Richelieu. 
** But tell me, Monsieur le Corsair e, how did you contrive to 
bring to this resisting sail ? " 

" I began by bribing Messieurs les Cockers of all the 
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chariots which were on the stand. As we had predicted, 
presently came the ancient Gertrude, grumbling, running, and 
puffing. She ordered one to the house of your very unruly 
conquest — I followed her at a short distance, and Madame had 
no sooner entered it and bid adieu to the old nurse than I 
jumped up behind. At first she did not pay attention to the 
route she was taking, but at length discovered she was not 
trotting the right way to her cousin of the Eauxbourg St. 
Germain, upon which she looked out at the window, and 
began calling out and making signs for the driver to stop ; 
but the coachman was deaf (jyro tempore^ to oblige us^, atfd the 
more she called, the more he lashed into his unhappy hacks 
who, propitious to our wishes, took a fancy to gallop, I 
believe for the first time in their lives. 

At length we arrived ; the great gate flew open, and closed 
again instanter after receiving us ; and your helle blonde is 
now at the foot of the staircase, weeping, sighing, and vowing 
to destroy herself." 

Richelieu, commending his agent for the dexterity with 
which he had executed his task, hastened down into the Hall, 
where he found the unfortunate Madame Michelin in the 
exact situation described to him by his valet. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Angela. — Nay, women are frail too — 

habel. — Aye, at the glasses alone they view themselves, which 
are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Measure for Measure. 

(y^ perceiving Richelieu before her she uttered a faint shriek, 
and endeavoured to escape ; but he caught her in his arms, 
and entreated her to listen to him. 

" Leave me, leave me ! " she exclaimed in a despairing 
tone, " or my cries shall " 

" They would be fruitless here," he interrupted coolly, 
" you seem to forget the remote situation of the house you 
are in, and that all within it are my devoted slaves. But, 
supposing that you could be heard, — ^what then. Consider, 
and think of your reputation." 

" Merciful heaven ! what have I done to be thus cruelly 
degraded. Oh, let me go, let me go, I implore of you ! " 

" Degraded ! " exclaimed Richelieu in a self-accusing tone, 
'*' no, I am alone to blame ; and, 'tis my conduct, 'tis the vile 
proceeding of which 5"ou complain which should justify you 
in your own eyes. I have rendered myself too guilty for you 
not to be innocent. Virtue has not for an instant ceased to 
be dear to you ; and I only sought this last interview to 
convince you of my perfect esteem, my sincere remorse, and 
of the resolution I have formed of no longer disturbing the 
repose and happiness of your amiable, worthy, and respectable 
husband." 
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" Yes, most worthy ! " she exclaimed, " and I am only 
deserving of his contempt and desertion." 

" N^ay : you judge yourself with too much severity. That 
I love you, you cannot doubt ; " he continued with well- 
feigned tenderness, " but I am fully sensible that our con- 
nexion, of which your prejudices have destroyed all the 
charms, becomes more and more painful ; — you blush to 
deceive your husband, and I am miserable at beholding you 
unhappy. 

" This, my sweet friend, has decided me to the greatest 
possible sacrifice, — I relinquish a happiness which poisons 
your exisi^ence ; — I restore you to yourself, to your family, 
and to virtue. 

" Resume that peace of mind, that innocent life, the course 
of which I reproach myself for having interrupted ; forget me, 
and be happy ! " 

The well feigned air of sincerity, with which this speech 
was delivered, at once astonished and disarmed his victim. 

" Can it be possible ? " she exclaimed ;' " Is it in reality 
you who addresses me ? " 

" Yes, 'tis I," continued the artful libertine, with an accent 
of the most sincere grief. " But as a reward for so painful 
an effort, tell me, tell me, I entreat of you, whether you have 
really ever loved me ? " 

" Cruel man ! I should be too happy, could you still 
doubt it." 

" But you no longer love me," the Duke said, in a tender 
and timid voice. 

" Even though duty opposed it not, do you deserve it ? " 
" And you would separate yourself from me in leaving me 
the ^Jreadfol certainty that I have ceased to bo dear to you ? 
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No, you will not be so inhuman. You will once more address 
me in the language of love, that I may at least say to myself 
after having lost you, * She loved me, her heart was mine also. 
Reason restores her to her duties, but one consolation remains 
to me, this cruel sacrifice pains her as much as myself, and I 
shall live for ever in her memory." 

The Duke, during this discourse, had by degrees gently led 
her into a saloon parallel with the hall. Perceiving the effect 
produced upon her with his well feigned repentance, his 
crocodile tears, and apparently generous resolution — " Ih^ailty, 
thy name is ivoman" — he pursued the advantage he had 
gained, and kneeling, exclaimed, " Most angelic of thy sex, 
i cast myself at thy feet, 'and shall die there if I obtain not 
the avowal, the tender avowal, which despairing love implores 
of thy pity." 

The door at this moment was thrown open, and Madame 
Renaud entered the apartment. The situation of these two 
unfortunates, at the moment, can be more easily conceived 
than described. An exclamation of astonishment burst from 
them both. ^ 

While Richelieu, nothing intimidated at the entrance of 
Madame Renaud, maintained his kneeling position, and turned 
towards her with a gay and easy air, said, " Welcome, my 
charming friend, we have been impatiently awaiting your 
arrival.'' 

She answered him by an indignant look, and, turning 
round to Madame Michelin, gave utterance to many bitter 
sarcasms. 

"Appearances, Madame, are indeed against me," she 
replied, weeping, " but when you shall learn that violence 
alone forced me into this abode " 
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** Oh doubtless, madame, doubtless," exclaimed her rival, 
with bitter irony. 

During this mutual exchange of reproaches, Richelieu had 
retreated a few steps, and stood listening to, and observing 
with an air of triumph and malicious joy, his two divinities 
subalternes, as he was wont to style them. In the before- 
mentioned " Details cle ses premieres Aventures^^ he draws the 
following comparative portrait of them. 

" Madame Miclielin^s beauty luas more regular. She Jucd a 
" certain softness pe^^adhig all lier features tvhicJi gave them 
" still greater charms. Flaxen hair of tJie finest quality, and 
^^what tvas somewhat surprising, very dark eyelashes and 
" eyebrows, A lovely necTc, which ptirtly revealed, excited wishes 
" to discover still more " — 

Now let a floating, lucid veil 
Shadow her form, but not conceal, 
A charm may peep, a hue may beam, 
And leave the rest to fancy's dream. 

Moore's "Anacreon." — Ode XVI. 

" Madame MicJielin, with these advantages, was of so mild a 
** temperament as to require a stimulus to animation, Madame 
" JRenaud, on the contrary, inspired it ; her vivacity ivas 
** absolutely infectious. She was not so fair as her friend, but 
" the tint of her complexion had in it something more brilliant 
" a7id animated ; her eyes, breathing love and gaiety, formed a 
^^ perfect contrast to the languid hole of Madame MichelinJ^ 

He now approached, took a hand of each, and addressed 
them in a well-feigned tone of kindness, "ilow! a quarrel 
between two such old and such excellent friends, and of which 
I am the object. In truth, ladies, you are to blame, I am not 
worth the trouble of dispute." 
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" You arc a monster of villainy ! " exclaimed Madame 
Eenand. 

Kichelieu bowed. 

" One must needs be something ! " he replied, smiling. 
" But you are right," he continued, in a tender tone, " I am 
undeserving of my felicity — yet I put it to the severest judge. 
Having, like me, been so fortunate as to captivate you both, 
what mortal could have conceived the possibility of choosing 
between you ? What mortal would have had the courage to 
sacrifice the one in order to devote himself entirely to the 
other ? " 

" Ah cruelles que vous etes ! " (continued he in his ^Details') 
" Vous ne savez douce pas quel doit etre Veniharras du clioix. 
" Behold^ looh at yourselves" added I, placing before tJtem a glass, 
** ' See if it he possible for nie to pronou7ice between you. Oh 
" one side I beJiold a pair of perfect and enchanting beauty ; 
^^ gentleness, that quality so rare and so desirable in a woman, 
" is depicted on a visage endowed with a thousand cluirnxs ; 
" did one beliold her alone, one must adore Iter with undivided 
" affection. But I look round, and discover a brunette wlwse 
** vivacity enraptures me ; her complexion less fair tluvn the 
" oiJier, is iwt, however, less piquant ; sparhling eyes which 
" bespeak delight and excite it at a glance : and you wish tJuit 
^^ I should decide between you? No, ladies, no, that is im- 
^^ possible, I sJtall not liken myself to Buridan's mule, who, 
^'' jjlaced between two full measures of bran, died in tJie 
" incertitude of makimj a clwice. In order io extricate himself 
^^from tlie dilenvma, Jie ought undoubtedly to 7iave emptied tlum 
" both. That is the wise plan I design to follow. On looking 
" at you both, incertitude might keep me so long in suspense, 
" that I shoidd finish by being unable to make a choice, and 
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^^ should he robbed of two beauties who are dear to me. If 
" / cwmot decide I will render them equal liomage^ I will love 
" them^ without pronouiicing which best deserves adoration, 
' When I have done admiring the one, I will turn and con- 
" template, and by never deciding upon equal perfections, I 
" shall have the happiness of alternately adoring itiemP 

" Oh, falsest, most perfidious of men ! " exclaimed Madame 
Michelin, with noble indignation, " you have, however, de- 
clared a truth which renders the crime of which you accuse 
yourself even more odious. No : you deserved not your 
happiness. I am ignorant which of us both you deceived the 
first. But I behold my rival ; — and since 'tis true that you 
were so fortunate as to please her, since she has the misfor- 
tune to love you, how could your heart conceive the idea of 
forming another engagement ? — how could you so far forget 
love and delicacy as to have formed, without blushing, the 
plan of a base division of affection ! Love," continued she 
with increased warmth, " was not formed for a heart so 
depraved as thine. Love ! — base man, you never did nor 
never will know it." 

" And you, madame," demanded Hichelieu with an h}'po- 
critical air turning to Madame Renaud, "do you add nothing to 
the well-deserved reproaches with which I am overwhelmed?" 

" I despise you too heartily to enter into an explanation," 
replied she coldly. Then addressing Madame Michelin she 
entreated her most earnestly to believe that she was not a 
party in this unfeeling exposure." 

" Ah, 'tis not you I accuse," she replied in a broken voice, 
and with streaming eyes, " I only complain of the barbarian 
who has given me my death-blow, — ^for I feel I cannot survive 
the horror of my situation. 
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** Monster ! " she confciniied, turning to Richelieu, " is thy 
cruelty satisfied ? Hast thou sufficiently long practised upon 
me the horrible inventions of thy ferocity ? Is it here, before 
thine eyes, that I must die ? — If so, give mo the means to 
satisfy thee. 

" My hand still wishes to spare thee the chastisement of a 
crime. Thou hast rendered life insupportable, horrible to me. 
In mercy then permit me to quit ifc — to depart from hence. 
And, as a last favour, I beg of you to conceal from my 
respectable, too unhappy husband, my faults, my wrongs, and 
the bleeding remains of thy broken-hearted victim I " 

A violent burst of grief followed this heartrending speech, 
and the unhappy woman leaned for support upon Madame 
llenaud, who, turning to Richelieu, inquired, with streaming 
eyes, whether he could, unmoved, behold the tears and the 
despair of his hapless victim. 

With well-feigned sympathy he was about to answer, when 
he was prevented by La Eosse returning to announce that 
Armand had come back from the Palais Royal. 

The name acted like a charm upon Madame Michelin. 
" Armand I " she exclaimed, starting from Madame Eenaud's 
arms, — " Lost, lost ! " She rushed towards the door in the 
hope of escaping, but footsteps were in the hall ; she retreated, 
and scarce knowing what she did, hurried behind a spacious 
screen at the extremity of the saloon. At this moment 
Armand entered. 

" WeU,'' demanded Richelieu, " what answer from the 
Regent ? " 

" His highness had not time to peruse the notes you com- 
missioned me to deliver to him, being on the point of setting 
out for a fete which awaits him at St. Cloud, although the 
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weather is dreadful, and the rain falls in torrents ; but he 
invited you to join him as soon as possible, and the Marchioness 
de PHe, added in a low tone, that you have many competitors, 
and that your presence alone could decide the matter in your 
favour." 

"^in that case," said the Duke in a low tone, " I have not 
a moment to lose. You will employ the interval of my 
absence in pranging my papers, as I feel certain of obtaining 
the ambassadorship, and intend getting you appointed secretary 
to the embassy, perceiving your suitable diplomatic gravity." 

" A propos," he continued in a lower tone, smiling and taking 
his hand, " you will find more occupation than you think for 
in this apartment." 

Then turning to Madame Renaud, he added in a gay tone — 
*' Adieu, my charming widow. What ! refuse my hand ? 
Well, I'm sorry, but, in truth, have not time just now to die 
of despair. La Fosse, my carriage. Au revoir, my charmer." 

Saying which he took his departure, leaving Madame 
Renaud overwhelmed with astonishment and indignation at 
his cool, remorseless perfidy, and resolved, now that the 
bandage was tore away which had so long blinded her to his 
baseness, never to behold him more. 

Her own wrongs, however, were soon forgotten in the re- 
collection of the dreadful situation of her unhappy friend. 
What was to be done ? How possibly to remove her unseen 
from this abode of infamy? The thought of trusting 
Armand occurred to her : he was a virtuous, noble-minded 
man ; he alone would not abuse her confidence and her friend's 
misfortune. She was resolved to attempt it. Approaching him, 
therefore, she addressed him in a timid, hesitating voice, — 

" Monsieur Armand ! " 
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" Madame ! " was the cold reply. 

" I am about to depart — you will remain here — tell me, 
Monsieur Armand — you are well acquainted with Madaine 
Michelin ? 

" I am." 

" You love her ? '* 

" As much as I respect her.*' 

" At this very moment, then," she exclaimed in still greater 
embarrassment, and fearing to say too much — " At this 
moment — I believe that she is suffering greatly." 

'' Madame Michelin ! " exclaimed the astonished Armand. 

" Yes, I am certain of it ; and though, perhaps, I am 
entitled to preserve some resentment towards her, I aver that 
no one more than myself feels the horror of her situation. 
When you shall see her, tell her that I am not her enemy, 
nor have I ever been ; that her secret — she will understand 
the meaning of the word — that her secret will be buried in 
oblivion." 

" I cannot believe," coldly replied Armand, " that Madame 
Michelin has secrets of a nature to require much mystery ; but 
no matter, I shall execute the commission, Madame." 

" Thanks, M. Armand. There remains one thing more to 
tell you. I believe there is some one here — a woman — who 
is anxious to remain imknown, and you are too gallant a man 
to wish to penetrate the mystery in which she desires to 
envelop herself. On quitting the house, order a coach to 
draw up to the door — the person I am speaking of will need 
it to escape from hence without endangering her reputation." 

She then hurried out of the apartment, leaving the 
astonished Armand lost in forming conjectures as to the 
female hinted at, and wondering how the amiable wife of his 
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friend Michelin could possibly be connected with the abode of 
crime. 

At that moment a faint groan struck upon his ear, followed 
by the noise of a falling weight ; he rushed to the extremity 
of the saloon, tore open the screen, and beheld the unhappy 
object of his reflections extended upon the floor. She had 
overheard what had passed, and the horror of her situation, 
added already to her debilitated state, completely overpowered 
her, and she had fainted. 

The astonished and terrified Armand did not, however, 
immediately recognise her, she having fallen with her face to 
the ground ; but he had no sooner raised her in his arms than 
he exclaimed — " Just heaven I Madame Michelin ! What ! 
that woman I so much respected and esteemed. But let her 
errors be now forgotten in her sufferings." 

Saying which he placed her in a chair, and used every 
means in his power to restore her to her senses ; his efforts 
proved effective ; the hapless object of his care by degrees 
regained her senses : but there was a wildness in her looks 
which alarmed him. 

"Where am I?" she exclaimed. "Who speaks to me?" 
Oh ! whosoever you be, defend, have pity on, and bear me 
from this detested house." 

" Pear not," said Armand, " I wiU protect you with my life.'' 

The sound of his voice appeared to collect her scattered 
senses : she gazed upon, recognized him, and, with a loud 
shriek, cast herself upon the ground, exclaiming — " 'Tis he ! 
'tis Armand ! — swallow me, Earth ! " 

" Rise, rise, unhappy lady," said the pitying Armand, 
supporting her in his arms, " fear not my reproaches — wert 
thou even a thousand times more guilty " 
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" Indeed, indeed I am not — at least not of the shameful 
circumstance which betrays me to you in this vile abode. — 
'Twas violence alone that brought me hither. — A coach, 
gained over, doubtless, by a creature of the Duke's, and which 
I conceived was conducting me to the house of a relation " 

" What ! 'tis you whom the wretch. La Posse, — I know all 
— -I know all. — My friend ! my lovely, virtuous friend ! 
pardon, a thousand pardons I — I dared to suspect, and you are 
innocent. — Joy, joy ! you restore me to life, to happiness. — 
Yes : I am happy, most happy, for I can still esteem you." 

" Alas ! I am no longer worthy of it ! " exclaimed Madame 
Michelin in the tone of despair, " I have betrayed all, — 
honour, vows, the most sacred ties. But let us quit this 
dread abode, the scene of my sufferings and disgrace. You 
know all, you shall read in my heart. But, oh, bear me 
hence, hide me from the sight of all mankind, and, if possible, 

from my own Armand, have compassion on one who was 

once your friend I " 

" But in such a night I — the storm is furious, the air so 
cold " 

" Ah, so much the better I — 'twill cool the burning here," 
she exclaimed, striking her fopehead. 

" Come, then, poor heart-bruised victim ; but you are 
faint : lean on me, — cheerly, cheerly." 

" Thanks, oh thanks ! you are my only hope, my only 
support. Happy, happy Armand ! lihou knowest neither 
crime nor remorse ! " 

Together they left the house, unseen by any of the domestics. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The lovely toy so fiercely sought, 
Hath lost its charm by being caught ; 
For every touch that woo'd its stay, 
Hath brushed its brightest hues away ; 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
'Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

And lovelier things have mercy shown. 
To every failing, but their own. 

The storm, though somewhat abated, was still dreadful ; the 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind had a sharpness in it which 
seemed to chill the very life-stream at the heart; — ^but it 
affected not Madame Michelin : a burning fever raged 
throughout her frame which even Winter's freezing blast 
could not cool. Supported by the kind Armand, and 
enveloped in his cloak, they proceeded slowly towards the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoino on foot, not a coach or a conveyance of 
any description being to be found, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather. 

The good old Gertrude, left alone, internally rejoiced at 
the thought of having, by her prompt contrivance, succeeded 
in disappointing the artful Duke that evening, enjoying 
Madame Michelin's society, to which painful trial the 
hospitality' of her unsuspecting husband had threatened to 
expose her. At the usual hour she began preparing the 
supper ; and, as she heard the rain beating against the 
window, exclaimed — " The saints ! what a night ! but my 
poor mistress is, thank heaven, by this time safely sheltered 
under her cousin's roof. At this moment her reflections were 
interrupted by the noise of footsteps on the stairs: and 
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before she could gain the door, it was thrown open, and 
Armand entered the apartment supporting the now almost 
insensible Madame Michelin; a death-like coldness had 
succeeded her dreadful fever, which, added to her already 
exhausted frame and the fatigue of walking, had completely 
overcome her. 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed the astonished Gertrude, 
" what ails my sweet mistress, and what brings her back in 
such a night as this ? " 

" You shall know all, my good nurse : '' replied Armand, 
" but, tell me," he continued, in the tone of anxiety, " is 
your master returned ? " 

" jSTot yet ; but I expect him every moment." 

" Then no time must be lost : assist me to recover your 
unhappy lady." 

The affectionate Gertrude hurried out of the room, and 
returned immediately with salts and other restoratives, by the 
aid of which they succeeded in recalling Madame Michelin to 
her senses. 

"Wherefore," she exclaimed, upon opening her languid 
eyes and gazing around, " wherefore have you brought me 
hither ? Why let me again sully this innocent abode with my 
guilty presence? — 'Tis my last hour that you have advanced ! " 

" Your last hour I " exclaimed the afflicted Gertrude — " for 
heaven's sake, dear mistress, explain j'ourself — what has 
happened to you ? 

" My misfortunes are completed ; I am lost ; I am 
dishonored." 

" I^ay, cheerly, my sweet friend, cheerly," said the kind 
Armand, endeavouring to console her, " all those who know 
you will still love and esteem you. Alas ! the instinct of the 
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heart depends not upon ourselves. What we are masters of is 
the courage and strength to combat an unfortunate infatuation, 
the horror of crime, and the sentiment of repentance. But 
-your excellent husband is about to return, and we must 
conceal from him the traces of an event, the knowledge of 
which would for ever destroy his happiness and tranquillity. 
Retire then to your chamber, wipe away your tears, assume a 
more tranquil aspect, and cast aside those damp and soiled 
garments, injurious to your health, and which would betray 
our secret." 

" My death will reveal it ! but I obey," she replied in a 
hollow voice, rising from her chair, into which she again sank 
from weakness. " Assist me, Gertrude," she continued, " I 
feel a dreadful feebleness, a death-like faintness. Heaven, I 
believe, looks with compassion on me ; — yes : I feel it ; I 
have not long to suffer. But, you are right, generous friends, 
I must once more behold my husband. He is generous : he 
will pity me. Perhaps a tear wrung from his heart will fall 
upon my death-struck hand. That precious drop will wash 
out the stain stamped upon my life, and the sacrifice of my 
existence will fully expiate my fault." 

" No, sweet mistress," said the afficted Gertrude, " you will 
not die ; you will live for your husband, for your friends, and 
for me, who saw you born, and reared your tender infancy." 

" Courage, courage, dear madame," added Armand, " all 
as yet is well ; nothing is lost." 

" All, all ! " she exclaimed. " Honour is gone, and that is 
a loss which cannot be out-lived ! " 

Armand, gazing after her as she left the apartment, 
supported by Gertrude, exclaimed — " Unfortunate ! and men 
will condemn her ! and women, a thousand times less 
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estimable perhaps, will overwhelm with contempt one who 
expires of grief for a single error ! " 

A loud knocking at the street door interrupted his 
reflections. Concluding it was Michelin, Armand prepared to 
welcome his return; and his astonishment may be easily 
conceived at beholding him enter the apartment with 
Eichelieu. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper, 
For what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 

Much Ado, iii., 2. 

A bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

Rich. II. L, 1. 

The Duke, on reaching the Palais Royal, found the Regent 
still there ; and, having speedily terminated his interview with 
him, he resolved to learn the result of the scene at the 
Petite Maison. He therefore returned forthwith, and finding 
it vacated, determined to follow them to Michelin's, whose 
previous invitation to . supper afforded him a fair excuse for 
intrusion. Having assumed his usual disguise, he got into a 
fiacre, and arrived at the house just as Michelin himself was 
knocking, who had been detained by business and the in- 
clemency of the weather from returning sooner. They there- 
fore entered the house togethor. 

Richelieu, perceiving Armand's surprise and indignation, 
approached him, and, after placing his fjigei on his lip in 
token of silence, unseen by Michelin, addressed him with a 
free and easy air — "The chance is indeed happy which 
produces La Fosse the honour of supping with the secretary 
of the Duke de Richelieu." 

Armand replied only by a slight inclination of the head, at 
the same time refusing the Duke's proffered hand. 
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" But where is Gertrude ? " inquired Michelin. 

" With her mistress," replied Armand. 

" How, my wife not in the Fauxbourg Saint Germain ? 
What can have caused her to return ? " 

" The fear," replied Armand somewhat embarrassed, " of 
not being able to procure a coach at a late hour, added, I 
believe, to a slight indisposition. But she is much better," 
he continued in a rapid tone, perceiving Michelin about to 
visit her, " and will be here directly." 

"'Tis well! But tell me, my friends," he continued, 
addressing Armand and the Duke, " are you at liberty thus 
every evening ? or do you occasionally steal a march from 
your scrapegrace Bichelieu ? " 

" Had his grace gone to St. Cloud," replied the Duke, " I 
should have been compelled to follow him. But tell me, 
friend Michelin, wherefore that epithet of scrapegrace with 
which you so often honour Monsieur de Richelieu ? " 

" Yonder stands my authority — ^he knows more of the 
matter than myself," replied Michelin, pointing to Armand. 

" So then," said the Duke, " 'tis Monsieur Armand who has 
been his master's panegyrist ? " 

" I have no master, sir," replied the secretary coldly ; " I 
exchange my talents for a well-earned salary ; but I 
acknowledge no master." 

" He speaks boldly, but I hope you^wiU say nothing of it 
to the Duke," said Michelin to Richelieu ; " not that he is one 
of the timid sort ; for, from what he has told me, I am certain 
he would say as much to the Duke himself." 

"Oh! as to that, he already knows it," said Armand; 
"but I have not, however, yet informed him. of the real 
opinion he has latterly forced me to conceive of him. Had I 
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known all 1 had this day learned I should have painted him 
in still stronger colours/' 

" I am incapable of betraying you, M. Armand/' said 
Richelieu, suppressing his anger, " but the Duke may at length 
be informed of the publicity you give to your ideas of his 
merits and demerits ; he might, perhaps, be angrj' — you have 
a good place, and, doubtless, value it." 

" Not at all, and I request you to inform him that I resign 
it," boldly replied Armand. 

" My friend," said Michelin, " I am afraid your frankness 
will sooner or later do you harm." 

" Not with me, be assured. Monsieur Michelin," said 
Richelieu, " and I am sufficiently acquainted with the Duke 
to warrant that (informed of the gentleman's prepossessing 
character of him) he would behave generously towards him, 
were it only to vex him. There are certain persons whose 
self-love seeks persecution : it gives them a sort of importance 
in their own eyes ; they conceive it capable of ennobling them 
in the eyes of others ; and fancy* themselves somebody or 
soinethiiuj, because, forsooth, others have deigned to take notice 
of their existence. 

" Parhlni ! " said Michelin smiling, " you too are getting 
warm." 

" Monseiur has his reasons for that," replied Armand 
significantly. " He prides himself upon being so exact a copy 
of the Duke that the copy of the model breaks through all the 
efforts which La Fosse makes to conceal it." 

"And, wherefore, young gentleman," said Richelieu, 
" should I conceal the Duke's character ? — 'Tis that of a 
vastly amiable mortal, a friend to pleasure, an admirer of 
beauty, and a professor of gallantry." 
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' Call you seduction, violence, and crime — caU you that 
aJlantry f 

" How ! " exclaimed Michelinl 

" I speak the truth," boldly replied Armand. " A faithful 
valet of this most gallant gentleman was enamoured of a 
female, young, beautiful, and virtuous. His love was returned, 
and they were about to be united. The Duke beheld and 
practised all his arts to seduce her, but in vain ; and eighteen 
months' imprisonment was the price of that unhappy girl's 
virtuous resistance.* 

* The fact is as follows : — " Richdieu had a valet, named Stephana, 
who VXL8 enamowred of a fiUe-de-chanibre, called AinUe, young, blooming, 
and wdl formed. The Duke, who admired beauty wherever Tie found it, and 
deemed it no disgrace to descend from the princess to the peasant, 
conjectured that Mademoiselle AiirUe would be enchanted to receive the 
addresses of a man like him, and that she would make a vast difference 
between a peer of France and a valet ; but love, who laughs at all the vain 
distinctions of nrven, ordained it quite otherwise. The Duke v>as repulsed, 
and the humble Stephana more happy than ever. Richelieu, suppressing 
his first transports, imagined that perseverance, might finally overcome a 
girl blinded by passion ; but, convinced, after various in^ectual attempts, 
that his endeavours vfere useless, he conceived the odious project of confining 
Tier, resolved, since Tie was repulsed, to snatch Tier from tTie cTiance of more 
successful suitors. He repaired forthioith to M. Berryer, lieutenant of 
police, a servile place-TuMer, always devoted to the great, and obtained an 
order for tTie immediate arrest of the unfortunate girl. Desiring, likewise, 
to punish his valet-de-cTianibre for being more favoured tTian himself. Tie 
intimated to tTie lieutenant his wish to Tiave him confined in Fort-VJEveque* 
It ioas also arranged between tTiem tTuU tTie two lovers sTiould be arrested 
togetTier ; to accomplish wTiich tTie Duke pretended to gc to Versailles, took 
with him anotTier valet-de-cTiamhre, and told StepTiano Tie sTiould not Tiave 
occasion for his services for three or four days. The latter, enchanted at 
this intdligence, repaired forthwith to his mistress, with wTwm it wa>s 
agreed Tie should pass tTie evening. This vxis tTie moment for execution. 
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The Duke's choler was fast rising; he cast a withering 
glance at Armand, but it intimidated him not ; his honest 
indignation was aroused, and he fearlessly gave vent to it. 
Chance had placed the scourge in his grasp, and he was 
resolved to lash the criminal who might writhe under it, but 
dare not complain. 

" Dreadful ! " exclaimed Michelin. ** And is his career 
marked by many such like traits ? " 

" Many ? without number," replied Armand. " Here, 'tis 
a woman, who, driven to despair by finding her love bestowed 
upon a deceiver, poisons herself, and expires in horrible 

Scarce were they seated- at the supper table than they were interrupt by a 
loud knocking at the door, lohich being opened, in rushed an officer of 
police with a body of gend*armes, who commanded them in the King^s 
naine to follow them. In vain did the astonished and horror- strtick lovers 
inquire the cause of this arrest, and implore compassion; their only 
answer wOrS being dragged into a fiacre which stopped Au Grand Chatelet, 
there to deposit the unfortunate Aimee, and proceeded to Fort-V Eveque, 
whose gloomy walls speedily enclosed the no less ill-fated Stephano, 

" At first he is at a loss to what to attribute his misfortune, he is 
unconscimis of having merited it ; but, reflecting that his master is proud 
and vindictive, he can no longer dovht but that he is the victim of his 
vengeance. His rage knows no bounds, but he dare not complain opeidy. 
At length, after a week's cor^nement, he beheld Desnoyer, a vile creature of 
the Duke, enUr his prison, who informed him that he liad been everywhere 
sought after, and that Richdieu was extremely uneasy at his sudden 
disappearance. 

" Whence come you,'* said tJie Duke, with well-feigned astonishment, on 
beholding Stephano enter his apartment. 

" My lard,** replied Stepha/no, " you know well enough ; I complain 
not for myself, but *tis cruel to imprison a poor girl who never injured you ; 
let ine implore of y<M to command her release.** 

" The Duke, enraged, dismissed him his service, adding, that if he 
should hea/r the Uast report of him, he would send him to his native country 
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convulsions. There, 'tis a husband slaughtered in a duel for 
having defended the reputation of his wife, whose weakness 
and dishonour the Duke has published to the world. Picture 
to yourself the fireside of a happy and contented couple. The 
man we speak of gains access to it, exerts all his arts to please, 
succeeds, and the virtuous wife, the mother of a family, 
till then respectable, is forthwith dishonoured. Ere long the 
dreadful secret is discovered — the wretched husband is in- 
formed of his disgrace. He adored his wife ; he flies her. He 
loved his children; the last bom appears before him. A 
tender parent ; he yearns to press it to his heart. A cruel 
doubt checks the impulse of nature ; an involuntary repug- 
nance succeeds to the sweetest of feelings, and 'tis with horror 
and despair he thrusts firom his embrace the hapless oJQ&pring 
whose existence in his eyes is only the warrant of his 
disgrace." 

" Hold, sir ! " exclaimed Eichelieu, unable any longer to 
restrain himself. " You take advantage of the Duke's actual 
l)osition, and of the restraint which delicacy imposes upon 

(Italy) hound hand and foot. The unfortunate valet concealed himself 
fifteen days in the house of Besnoyer, without daring to appear. During 
this time, the Dvke caused his mistress to he removed to the ffospital, 
notwithstanding her entreaties to him in writing for. her enlargement. She 
then endeavoured to address her complaints to MoTisieur de Pa/ncJie, hut in 
vain. Stephano, however, informed him of her situation, by means of an 
anonymous letter ; hut that minister, who dreaded the Duke's influence, 
dared rwt take any steps in hehalf of this unfortunale victim of power. 
She passed eighteen m^mths in the ffospital, and was only then rdeased 
hecause Richelieu, who went as amhassador to Dresden, forgot her. She 
was now entirely destitute, her fwmitwre had heen sM, and her sole 
recompense for rrfusing to gratify the desires of a heartless libertine, was 
poverty and misery.'* 
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him, and which, methinks, might teach you to curb the 
license of your speech." 

" I take no advantage, sir," boldly replied Armand. " I 
reHeve my bosom to too long oppressed by painful silence 
and still bleeding from the mortal blow which has fallen upon 
my most valued friends. Can you forget the dreadful spectacle 
J have this day witnessed — a hapless woman disgraced, 
insulted, whom, but for me, shame and despair would have 
plunged into the tomb." 

"Enough, my friends, enough," interrupted Michelin. 
"'Twere a pity two such excellent men should quarrel about 
so worthless an object. I would my wife were come ; her 
lengthened absence alarms me. Your pardon, friends, for a 
moment ; " saying which he hurried from the apartment. 

" My lord," exclaimed Armand the instant he had gone, 
" if you have a spark of humanity left within you invent some 
pretext for withdrawing yourself, and fly this house." 

" Presumptuous man ! dare you dictate to me ! Our 
reckoning time is come. Answer me, audacious babbler, what 
excuse canst thou offer ? 

" Excuse ! Look there ! Behold it in that hollow eye, 
that faded form, that broken heart ! " 

Eichelieu turned, and started back terror-struck on behold- 
ing Madame Michelin enter the apartment supported by her 
husband and Gertrude. Her appearance was calculated to 
excite compassion in the sternest breast. Dressed in a simple 
morning robe, whose snow-like whiteness scarce excelled her 
blanched cheek — her dishevelled flaxen hair scattered over her 
lovely neck — she more resembled the pale tenant of the tomb 
than a living creature. 

Words cannot describe the agony that was depicted on the 
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countenance of the distracted husband as he placed his totter- 
ing burden in a seat. " My life, my love, my adored wife ! '* 
he exclaimed, " revive, look up, I implore ; all are friends : 
behold the good old Gertrude in tears, your doting and dis- 
tracted husband at your feet, the faithful Armand, and the 
kind La Fosse." 

" La Fosse ! " exclaimed Madame Michelin, starting as if 
by magic from her stupor. " Monster, dost thou pursue me 
even to the brink of the grave ?" 

"Heed her not, dear master, her senses wander," said 
Gertrude. " Come, sweet mistress, let us return to your 
chamber— come, I beseech you come." 

"Away," exclaimed the distracted wife bursting from 
Gertrude's arms. " The hour has come ; I must speak, false- 
hood kills me. I was not bom for crime. Monster ! " she 
continued, turning to Richelieu, " the fatal moment has 
arrived, and the horrid truth will at length pronounce thy 
fate and mine. Husband ! you have been deceived. The 
wretch who stands before you is not La Fosse, it is the Duke 
de Richelieu !" 

The horrid truth flashed like lightning upon Michelin's 
brain, and uttering a deep groan he sank into a chair. 

" My heart,'* continued she in a broken voice, " misled by 
an involuntary, irresistible infatuation, forgot its vows of 
fidelity to you. I loved this man, but for awhile still merited 
your pity, for I still resist/ed his seductive arts, and remained 
guilty only of an unconquerable affection, till at length dis- 
graceful force consummated my ruin, and rendered me un- 
worthy of life and of thy love. Take vengeance then,'' she 
added, sinking at his feet, " but on me alone. Dread this 
wicked man — ^he can oppose to thy single name his rank and 
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power. On my knoes, I then implore, punish me alone. Cut 
short the existence of thy guilty and too wretched wife ; but, 
oh, curse not her memory, and let thy hatred be buried with 
her in the grave." 

" Rise," replied the afflicted husband, without looking at, 
but giving her his hand, " you have for ever destroyed my 
happiness; bitter might be my reproaches, but you are un- 
happy, and pity surmounts revenge. But for thy cursed 
seducer, his hot blood shall atone." Saying which he darted 
towards an escritoir, and snatched a pistol firom the 
drawer. 

The deadly tube was raised at Richelieu's breast ; Armand 
rushing forward turned aside its point, and a mirror at the 
extremity of the room received the fatal bullet destined for 
Richelieu's heart. Madame Michelin, uttering a piercing 
shriek, fell senseless into Gertrude's arms. 

" Armand !" exclaimed Michelin, after a moment's pause* 
" I thank thee ! thou hast preserved me from the stain of 
crime. Go," continued he, turning to Richelieu, " go, villain, 
and take with thee a husband's curse !" 

" Polio w me, Armand," said the Duke in a supplicating 
tone, starting from reflection. 

" Never !" replied the virtuous youth, " never will I cross 
your threshold more." 

" I shall know where to find you, sir !" said Richelieu, with 
resumed dignity. 

" I shall not conceal myself — ^but you, my lord, if age and 
reason recall you not to a sense of honour and humanity ; if 
y our rank screens you from man's justice — dread that before 
which we are all equals. The hour of vengeance will arrive ; 
you will in vain have sought refuge in the tomb, you will not 
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escape posterity, and your memory will expiate the impunity 
of your life." 

Richelieu replied not, but rushed from the humble roof 
where he had carried misery and death, and flew to hide his 
guilty head within the gilded chambers of his splendid palace. 
The effect produced upon him by this fatal event is thus 
described by himself ; and fcdly evinces how sincere and last- 
ing was his remorse I 

" I passed this evening sadly enough ; hut I knew hy expeH- 
ence that it is imprudent to bury oneself in grief, and I 

repaired to the Duchess of , where I found Qentault, 

Nothing was talked of but the departure of the Princess de , 

of ivhom I had lately become enamoured, and the pleasure of 
hearing Tier spoken of soon banished sadness from my mind/' 
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CONCLUSION. 



prima vera, gioventCl de Tamo 



Tu tomi ben, tu tomi ; 

Ma teco altro non toma 

Che del per luto mio caro tesoro 

La remembranza misera e dolente ! 

GuARiNi. — n Patiro Fido. 

The disdosure of her fatal secret completed the destruction of 
the already heart-broken Madame Michelin. Withered by 
remorse, bowed down by shame, she feU like a flower deprived 
of heavenly dew. Her bosom, swelled by grief, could no 
longer receive nourishment, her burning brow heated her 
blood with a consuming fever, her throbbing heart exhausted 
her remaining strength, the economy of her frame became 
deranged, and her soul struggling to forget the heartless 
author of her woes, assisted in the destruction of her existence. 
Each succeeding day more and more marked the progress of 
that destruction. 

In the fond hope that a change of air might give a favour- 
able turn to her fatal disorder, the distracted Michelin con- 
veyed her to a small cottage on the banks of the Seine, near 
St. Cloud, their usual abode in the summer. 

" Wife ! beloved Rose ! and must I lose thee ? " would he 
exclaim in the bitterness of his anguish, as with streaming 
eyes, he bent over her wasted form. 

" Alas ! am I not already lost to you ? " replied she, " my 
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existence would only sustain your regrets; better then that I 
should die. For myself, dishonoured, disfigured, and dis- 
graced, life is valueless. Ah ! my Mend, did the once guilt- 
less but know what the remembrance of an irreparable fault 
is, never would virtue be outraged ! Life is short, but were 
it conceived how dreadful it is to pass it in disgrace, death 
would cost little. Husband, the short space that we should 
have to traverse together would be painful to us both ; I 
should be ever humbled before you ; and in spite of all your 
efforts to forget them, the recollection of your wrongs would 
flit like lightning across your brain and poison your confidence 
in me ; — dreadful thought ! — and to live separated ! — ^better, 
ah, better far to die ! Besides, is death so terrible ? its 
certainty, its generality, would soften the horror it inspires : 
and, without thinking too deeply of it, without knowing what 
it is, I await it as a salutary waking in the midst of a painful 
dream." 

•' Well do I remember the words of my sainted father, — 
' Death,' would he exclaim, * is the abbreviator of aU ills ! 
— ^'tis man that forms it in a hideous mould, and places in its 
hand a threatening scythe : in reality, it possesses not these 
hideous characters ; it is a beneficent deity, reigning over the 
whole universe : truth shines around it ; peace and sweet 
repose follow its steps ; it dries up the tears of the unfor- 
tunate, and covers him with its impenetrable shield. It 
defends him firom the assaults of grief and adversity, firom the 
shafts of envy, and the fury of hatred and revenge ; it severs 
all his chains, and presents him with an enchanted cup, the 
contents of which bury in oblivion his every ill ! ' " 

The afficted Michelin replied only with tears and sighs. 

" Ah !" exclaimed she, a faint smile of gratitude illuminat- 
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ing her wan visage, " there are moments when I conld wish 
to resuscitate again in your arms. Wherefore is guilt not 
effaced by repentance? Think you, my friend, that the 
remembrance of a fault is everlasting ? For myself, I cannot 
reconcile it with the ineffable goodness of the Divinity : I 
delight in hoping that there will arrive another period and 
another world ! where, in the enchantment of a new inno- 
cence, I shall be able to look upon you once more with that 
pure delight which formed the charm of my existence. 
Innocence ! Husband ! oh thou whom I respect above all the 
world, permit that in this hope (which Heaven grants to re- 
pentance), I may again express to you the sentiments which 
fill my heart. To be again worthy of your affection ! delight- 
ful thought ! let me expire, my friend, let me expire upon thy 
breast, bathed with thy tears, and carrying with me into the 
grave the sad expression of thy last look, and the hope of 
reviving immortal at thy side !" 

As she spoke a sweet joy animated for an instant her sad 
countenance, and the hope of immortality gave a sublime 
expression to the repentance depicted on her visage ; but the 
sentiment evaporated, grief and malady resumed their em- 
pire. 

After a long silence, she pressed Michelin's hand, and said 
to him, " My friend, one has lost even the idea of happiness 
when we must blush before those who are dear to us." 

Her fatal disorder grew daily worse and worse ; the fever, 
from being slow, became violent and filled her brain with the 
fantastic images which delirium presents to the bewildered 
intellect. 

Sometimes the fatal moment which had completed her ruin 
recurred to her imagination; the next instant she fancied 
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herself at her husband's feet ; she wept ; she sighed ; and said 
all a tender heart, a soul inspired by grief, could express. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy Michelin and the affectionate 
Gertrude, seated on either side her couch, wept, and implored 
Heaven to restore her to health and reason. 

When she came to herself, and the lessened heat of the 
fever recalled her scattered senses from the sorrow and 
dejection depicted on the countenances of her husband and 
Gertrude, and from certain confused recollections, she some- 
what suspected what had happened. 

" You perceive," said she, " the little repose which guilt 
leaves me : it pursues me to the very arms of death. Oh what 
a striking example might I not offer to her who, on the brink 
of the precipice, is still mistress of passing her life in the 
security and glory of innocence ! Ah ! she who, united to a 
tender, amiable husband, wishes to enjoy perfect happiness, 
must possess an unsullied soul, a tranquil conscience ; then 
every embrace that she receives yields her pure happiness ; 
the caresses, which she returns, are the expression of felicity ; 
she rejoices in her happiness because she deserves it, and her 
heart enjoys a peace and tranquillity untroubled by any inward 
reproach. But she who, without having lost the desire of 
virtue, finds herself guilty, her very happiness forms her 
punishment ; and she would feel her conscience more tranquil 
if they, who believed her guiltless, were undeceived.'* 

As he listened to these virtuous sentiments, which proved 
the innate purity of her soul, the unhappy Michelin felt 
the whole extent of his loss, and remained dejected, like a 
man who sees approach, in the silence of fixed despair, the 
blow which is to give him death. 

Madame Michelin herseKwas forced to console him. 
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" Wherefore despair thus, my tender friend ? ^ said she ; 
*' hadst thou not known me thou wouldst have lived in peace. 
Forget a woman who was unworthy of you." 

" Forget thee ! " he exclaimed, " never ! never ! I could 
not, would not, wish to forget thee ! " 

Nature, exhausted but sustained by youth, still struggled, 
though in vain, against the strength of the disorder. During 
the night a raging fever, accompanied by delirium, succeeded in 
extinguishing the feeble spark of life which still animated 
her. 

The following morning she had scarcely a moment of 
sensibility to hear the voice of her husband or the sobs of 
the affectionate Gertrude. 

Both kneeling beside her couch, and only expecting the 
dreadful moment which was to snatch her from them, they 
watched with agonizing anxiety the instant when her suffer- 
ing might abate and she should appear to experience some 
pleasure at beholding them. 

At the termination of a painful crisis, and the lethargy 
which had succeeded it, she opened her now languid eyes, and 
fixed them by turns upon Michelin and Gertrude, as if to 
assure herself they were still near her. 

" Whence come I ? " said she, " I am painfully weak. I 
think I shall die soon. Husband, will the remembrance you 
may preserve on me always inspire you with the contempt I 
merit ? '' 

Michelin, overwhelmed with grief, was unable to reply. 

" Yet, wherefore do I ask that question ? " sadly continued 
she. " Can I annihilate the fault in order to annihilate the 
remembrance it leaves behind ? " 

" Rose ! beloved Rose I " exclaimed Michelin, seizing her 
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burning hand, "gladly would [, at the price of my own 
existence, prolong yours. The loss of thee is far beyond the 
loss of life." 

In pronouncing these words the unhappy man melted into 
tears. He pressed her hand, and retained it as though that 
action could equally retain the soul of Madame Michelin, 
ready to fly the earth for a happier region. 

" Yes, kindest, best of men, I read it in your eyes. You 
pardon me the wrong I have heaped upon you. In recalling to 
mind your hapless wife before her fall, you imagine to have lost 

an angel ; I could indeed then boast the innocence of one, 

and the tenderest friendship and regard which I bore towards 
you were unsullied by the guiltiest thought. Now, I am at a 
loss to conceive how a purity so sweet, an enjoyment so 
perfect, is iiot the object of all our cares, of all our precautions. 
Alas ! the best resolutions evaporate from our hearts if we do 
not preserve them carefully there. Virtue is the fruit only 
of our strictest vigilance ; if we for an instant forget, we 
already esteem it less, and the road that leads from it 
becomes smoother the further we advance. The pleasures 
which cause us to forget our duties are not regarded as 
crimes, but they render those duties less dear to us, and 
we are already corrupted before we are sensible of the 
conversion." 

Thus did she discourse while awaiting the moment of 
destruction, which she beheld approach with a courage which 
mitigated its severity. 

But even these discourses, while inspiring the firmness she 
required, rendered more poignant the anguish and regret of 
those who listened to her ; the sincerity of her repentance, 
which amply cancelled her single error — 
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Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is not of heaven, nor earth — 

only caused the virtues of her soul to shine forth more 
brightly ; and she appeared at the hour of death more beautiful? 
only to render affliction more poignant, and her heart seemed 
to display its treasures only to ensure everlasting regret for 
their loss. 

Michelin was distracted, 

" I lose her," he exclaimed, " and for ever ! Life will 
henceforth be an insupportable burden. Who can replace her 
in my heart ? Alas I what do I say ? What voice even? 
when the last sounds of hers shall have sunk into everlasting 
silence, what voice shall make a consoling impression on me ? 
wretch that I am ! and but for an heartless villain might still 
be happy." 

" Great and good God," continued he, starting from his 
grief, " if a frail creature of thy power may ask a boon of 
thee, oh, blast from the earth each sx)ecious villain. The 
profligate, the drunkard, the gamester, the robber, are weeds 
upon the surface of society which men see and shun ; but the 
specious, the deceiving villain, clothed with the garb of grace- 
ful virtue, adorned with fascinations that attract the social 
feelings and impose upon the generous heart, oh, just 
Avenger, send thy lightnings forth, and spare him not. The 
raging pestilence, the volcano's burning breath, are pigmy 
emblems of thy wrath com]}ared with the still wider-spread- 
ing desolation, and the far, far more lasting woes which 
spring from specious villany." 

During this discourse Madame ^liehelin, overcome by the 
exertion of speaking, had sunk into a swoon. Michelin, con- 
ceiving her dead, cast himself in despair upon the couch. 
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exclaiming — " She is gone I She is gone ! Would, oh would 
I may die too ! " 

Madame Michelin, awakened by this exclamation of 
anguish, gave him a look which expressed the most tender 
reproach. 

" Alas ! alas I " continued he, striking his aching brow, 
" what is there now to retain me upon earth.*' 

At this moment the excellent Armand, who had been a 
constant visitor during their abode at the cottage, entered the 
apartment. 

His sympathising heart was shocked at beholding the fear- 
ful change which a few hours had worked upon the lovely 
form before him ; and, although unable to give his unhappy 
friend any hope, he strove his utmost to inspire him with 
resignation. 

Thus passed the last day ; and it flew swiftly as the life of 
the broken-hearted victims of seduction.*' 

It was the spring-time of the year, and the windows had 
been opened in order to purify the air of the apartment. The 
weather was beautiful, the trees in full blossom, and the 
breeze freighted with the perfumes of a thousand budding 
flowers, which Madame Michelin appeared to inhale with 
delight. 

" This is the sweet season of the year which I so longed for 
in the days of my innocence," said she. " Little did I then 
think ] should be on my death-bed at the birth-time of 
flowers. Alas ! T too am in the flower of my age, and to- 
morrow I shall be no more ." 

Towards evening her senses wandered, her faintings became 
frequent, and her voice inaudible ; her languid eyes alone 
occasionally expressed her sentiments. Her almost inanimate 
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hands sought those of Michelin and the weeping Armand ; 
her looks pronounced the farewell which her parched lips 
could no longer utter ; her eyelids fell ; her pulse slackened : 
her heart ceased to throh ; she expired. 

Just then the declining sun had half passed the circle of the 
horizon ; his last rays darted through the cottage casement, 
and fell upon the couch. Eor an instant he crowned with 
his glor}^ the pale, pale visage of the broken-hearted, 
penitent 

But wherefore should I continue these melancholy descrip- 
tions? My object is achieved; 'tis to the still innocent 
female I address this lesson : let her learn that the remember- 
auce of an irreparable fault is a serpent that will corrode her 
heart in the midst of life's most care-destroying pleasures ; — 
t^tung by remorse, bowed down by shame, she will shrink from 
the glance even of those who are ignorant of her error ; the 
very caresses of him she loves, and by whom she is beloved, 
will operate as a bitter reproach to her ; and this, perhaps, is 
the most terrible punishment thai a sensible heart can 
receive. Let her learn, likewise, that nought must be 
neglected for the preservation of virtue ; the j)ath of destruc- 
tion is covered with flowers, and vice smiles with all the 
fascinations of pleasure : it beguile 3 you unawares : but its 
cujoyment has only the duration of lightning, and, like that 
fatal fluid which blights the fair flower, leaves behind it 
corroding shame and withering remorse. Alas ! this life is so 
short : wherefore madly taint its course ? Heaven, at least, 
has left innocence at our disposal, — innocence ! that precious 
sentiment which operates upon our existence like a solitary 
balm which soothes the pains we experience in life's swift 
journey. 
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Misfortune to them who lose it ! Dare I say it ? Misfor- 
tune still greater to them who learn to lament its loss ! never 
again can their heart know repose. Doubtless, virtue (if the 
fault be involuntary) will be left then ; but virtue, after 
crime, is only the effort of an everlasting repentance which 
yearns to destroy itself ! — 

If won, to equal ills betray'd, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid ; 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infants* play, and man's caprice. 

The lovely toy, so fiercely sought. 

Has lost its charm by being caught : 

For every touch that woo'd its stay- 
Has brushed its brightest hues away. 

Till charm and hue, and beauty gone, — 

'Tis left to fly or fall alone ! 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast. 

Ah ! whither shall each victim rest ? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? — 

Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No : gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die ; 

And lovelier things have mercy shown 

To every failing but their own ; 

And every woe a tear may claim, 

Except an erring sister's shame ! 
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P. 57. " In bringing together these two victims of his art 
is thus explained by himself in his Vie Pnvee^^ : — " Je n'avais 
pas d'autre envie que de me divertir avec ces deux femmes, 
en faisant naitre entr'elles une scene piquante, car je n'avais 
point d'amour ; mes desirs etoicnt satisfaits, et il faillait 
Tattrait de la nouveaute pour leur dunner une nouvelle force. 
Je commengais a m'ennuyer d'aller dans une boutique 
soupirer pour une petite marchande, qui, quoique tres-jolie, 
ne m'offrait plus ricn de nouveau, puisque je I'avais eu. Sa 
voisine s'etoir jetee a ma tete, je la savais egalement par coeur ; 
ct it ne pouvait plus y avoir que le desoevrement qui me fit 
retourner a ces femmes, a moins que leur jalousie ou leur 
accord mutuel ne me procurasscnt quelques diversions qui 
puissent reveiller des desirs qui s'eteignoient. 

P. 63. " Written by himself and addressed to Madame," 
&c. : — " Ma tete etait exaltee, et je vis tout en bien le reste 
de la journee. Les sensations que nous eprouvons se ressentent 
toujours de la situation de notre ame ! est-elle gail ? tout eit 
autour de nous ; est-elle triste ? La nature se rembrunit, et 
nous voyons tons les objets converts de cette teinte de 
melancholic qui nous affecte. Aussi, quand Tevangile nous 
prescrit d'aller pleurer avec les tristes, et de rire avec ceux 
qui sent joyeux, c'est sans donte un conseil salutaire qu'il 
nous donne pour notre bonheur physique, encore plus que 
pour le moral. La contrariote est im tourment, et rein ne 
depait autant que d'etre aves des gens qui eprouvent un 
sentiment que vous n'avez pas ; on se contraint pour se mettro 
ii Tunisson ; mais c'est toujours aux depens der son caractere, 
et per coi^sequent de sa sante. Je crois qui hour vivre long- 
tems, il faut eviter de donner a se ses sens des secousses qui 
les fatiguent trop. Les gens (jui s'affectent souvent durent 
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peu. La lame use le fourreau. Le sang que se decompose a 
la longue par trop de fermentation, fait naitre des maladies 
de langueur, que consument tant d'individus la digestion se 
fait mal, et ces mauvais sues qui doivent reparer les pertes 
qui nous faisons journellement, portent le desordre danstoute 
la machine, au bien d'y mettre un baume salutaire. L'homme 
ne saurait trop s'etudier h moderer ses affections, et a bannir 
sur-tout la tristesse ; le chagrin abrege ses jours de moitie. 
Heureux celue qui voit tout sans s'emouvoir, qui s'accoutume 
a, regarder de bonne heure ce qui renvironne comme etranger 
pour lui ! S'il vit long-tems, il verra disparaitre tout se qui 
lui est cher ; quelles peines ne se prepareait-il pas, s'il ne 
s'accoutumait point a ces perres ? 

L'humanitie pent le porter a reparer le malheur d'autrui, 
mais il a tort de s'en affliger ; il faut qu'il ait la prudence de 
la voir comme un songe desagreable, et de chercher un reveil 
riant s'il doit des momens a la societe, il ne lui doit pas sa 
sante, et c'est une folic de se mettre a la place de ces amis 
malheureux. Qu'en revient il ? Du chagrin ; le term de la 
vie est trop court pour Tabreger encore. Si l'homme raisson- 
able ne partage que friblement le malheur des autres, il doit 
voir le sen san en etre abattu. Le decouragement ote les 
moyens de reparer ses revers ; et encore une fois, on doit com- 
battre des sensations fanestes, qui portent en nous le germe 
de la mort, comme on evite avec soin la piquure des reptiles 
venimeux, ou le brenvage des sues empoissonnes. Les gens 
qui regardent I'egoisme comme un mal, ne voient pas quil est 
dans la nature. 

L'animal est egoiste, il ne pense et n'agit qui pour lui : U 
defend sa pature ; l'homme n'est pas mieux organise, les 
enfans en sont la preuve ; ils rapportent tout k eux, veulent 
avoir ce qu'ils voyent, et pleurent quand on leur reprend des 
joujoux qu'ils desirent posseder seuls. Quand ils grandissent, 
ils ne cessent pas d'etre enfans ; le joujou croit de valeur avec 
Tage : et voilk tout ; mais sa possession n'en est pas moins 
exclusive, et I'education qui corrige ce penchant de jouir avec 
exclusion, ne pent pas le de'truire. Tout les hommes agissent 
pour eux, et font bien. Ceux qui, seduits par les prestiges 
d'une philosophic deplacee, mettent leur bonheur k faire celui 
des autres, sont toujours dupes de ce systeme, dont ils recon- 
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naisement Tientot la fausette. Les ecrits lour peignent 
rhomme tol qu'il devrait etre ; ile se medMent dessus des 
relations exagerees, et oe n est qu'apres avoir ete victimes 
qu'ils g^missent de leur erreur." 

" His reflections were here interrupted/* &c. 

P. 70. " Madame Miclielin's beauty was more regular *' — ^is 
thus a " La Blonde avait une bdaute plus reguliere, une 
douceur repandue soir tout ses traits, qui leur donnait encore 
des charmes, les plus beaux cheveux du monde, et ce qui 
etait assez etonnant, des oils et des souveils tres noirs. Une 
jolio gorge, que Ton appercevait un peu, donnait enoil d'en 
decouvrir encore plus. Madame Michelin, avec ces avantages, 
avait besoin que la plaisir Taminat ; il faillat le faire naitre 
chez elle. Madame Renaud, au contraire, I'inspirliit ; elle le 
provoquait en vous ; on n'avoit par besoin d'efforts, c'etait 
elle que faisiat tons les fraix. On la trouvait aussi vive en 
amour que dans la conversation ; elle n'etait pas aussi blanche 
que son amie, mais le coloris de son teint avait quelque chose 
de plus anime; ses yeux respirant Tamour et la gaiete, 
contrastaient parfaitement avec le regard languoreux de 
Madame Michelin. 

" He now approached," &c. 

P. 71 . "In order to devote himself entirely to the other" ? — 
" Ah ! cruelles que vous etes ! '* (continues he in his ' Details ') 
" Vous ne savez done pas quel doit etre Fembarras du choix. 
Tenez ! regardez-vous, ajoutai-je en les mettant devant une 
glace, voyez s'il m'est possible de prononcer entre vous. D'un 
cote, je vois une blonde adorable, dont les traits sent d'une 
perfection qui enchante ; la douceur, cette qualitie si rare et 
si desirable dans une femme, se point sur un visage oii I'on 
admire miUe details charmants si on ne voyait qu'elle, on 
Tadorevit sans partage. Mais je d^tourne les yeux, et je 
decouvre unie brune dont la vivacity me ravit ; son teint moins 
blanc que I'autre, n'en est pas moins blanc que Tautre, n'en 
est pas moins piquant ; des yeux qui annoucent le plaisir le 
font naitre en les fixant ; et vous voulez que je decide entre 
vous ? Non, mesdames, non, cela m'est impossible. Je ne 
me comparare pas k T&ne de Buridan, qui, plac^ entre deux 
mesures egales de son, moumt dans Tincertitude de faire un 
choix. H eut du sans doute les manger toutes deux, pour se 
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tirer d'affaires. Ce qu'il n'a pas fait, je sevai assez sage pour 
Texecuter. En vous regardant toutes deux, I'incertitude 
pourrait me tenir si long-tems en suspens, que je finirais, par 
n'^tre plus en etat de faire un choix. Et je servis prive de 
deux belles qui me sent chores. Si je ne puis prononcer, je 
leur rendrai un egal hommage ; je les amerai, sans decider 
laquelle merite mieux de I'etre ; en finissant d'admirer Tune, 
je me mettrai en contemplation devant, Tautre, et en ne 
prononcant jamais sur des perfections egales, j*aurai le 
bonheur de les adorer altemativement," 
" Oh, falsest, most perfidious of men,*' &c. 
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Mtit^t^ ixm il§t J'arfBgltH, 



ON SHAKESPEARE. 
Bi/ tJie Baron de Grimm, 

"It is not a 'question, at this timo of day, to examine 
whether or not Shakespeare really merits all the renown he 
has enjoyed for two centuries ; and if the question were not 
already decided, it is not in France, and on the authority of 
a translation only, that it could be fairly judged. It is 
possible to see a great reputation usurped for some time, 
without any legitimate claim to it, but that which resists the 
efforts of time, which is strengthened and increased in pro- 
portion as the nation grows more cultivated and enlightened, 
must be founded upon titles that are incontestable. The 
theatre of Shakespeare would not have continued, even to 
these days, the pride and admiration of its country, if it were 
not fall of those sublime beauties, which, having their origin 
in nature itself, belong equally to a\!L sj^ey^. 
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" Neither would it be very consistent with justice here, 
to enter upon an investigation of the preference which the 
English give to their theatre over that of all others. This is 
a superiority which Trance most undoubtedly will never 
allow. But can she be a judge in her own cause ? If the 
suit was carried to the tribunals of the different countries in 
Europe, there is ever}- reason to suppose that we should lose 
our cause in Germany and Spain ; we might, however, console 
ourselves with the hope that we should gain it in Italy, and 
still more in ancient Greece. But do not judgments so con- 
tradictory announce the same spirit of partiality dictating the 
verdicts of each separate people ? 

" Would not the judge, whose object was to compare with 
impartiality the theatres of the two nations, find, that if 
Shakespeare's plots are more vast and more varied, those of 
Corneille and Ilacine have a more noble simplicity, and are 
conducted in a more regular and connected manner ? But 
would he not also acknowledge that Shakespeare's, amid all 
their disorders, have a more theatrical effect, and take a more 
powerful hold on the feelings ? How can this be denied, 
when it is allowed by M. de Voltaire himself? ' There is,' 
says he, 'a great fund of interest in these wild and strange 
pieces. I have seen the Julius Ccesar of Shakespeare per- 
formed, and I confess that from the first scene, in which I 
heard the Tribune reproach the populace of Rome with their 
ingratitude towards Pompey, and their attachment to Caesar, 
the conqueror of Pompey, I began to be interested and 
affected. I did not afterwards see any of the conspirators 
upon the stage, without feeling my curiosity excited ; and, in 
spite of all the ridiculous incongruities, I could not help 
owning' that the piece had taken fast hold upon me." Iii 
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another place he says, * In no other tragic author are there 
to be found so few scenes of mere conversation as in Shake- 
speare ; in almost every scene there is something new ; this 
is indeed at the expense of all rule and all propriety ; but it 
must be acknowledged that it keeps up the attention.' 

" If I may be permitted to describe, by a comparison, the 
impression which Shakespeare, and that which Racine makes 
upon me, I should say, that I regard the one as a colossal 
statue, the idea of which is imposing and terrible ; but the 
execution, sometimes rugged, sometimes negligent, and some- 
times of the most highly finished kind, inspires me rather 
with astonishment than admiration. The other is a statue as 
regular in its proportions as the Apollo Belvidere, the touU 
ensemhle of which is more celestial than nature itself ; and, 
notwithstanding some feeble and languid parts in the detail, 
charms me always by its dignity, its elegance, and the purity 
of its style. The greatest evil that the translation of Shakes- 
peare can produce in Prance, would bo the turning away our 
young men from the study of the only models which can be 
imitated without danger. This would be inviting their vanity 
to make experiments in a species of writing, which can never 
accord with our manners, or with the general spirit of the 
country. It is, without doubt, much more easy to violate all 
the rules of art, than to adhere to any one of them. It is not 
difficult to heap a crowd of events one upon the other, to mix 
the grotesque and the terrible, to pass from a public-house to 
a field of battle, and from a cemetery to a throne. There is 
much less difficulty in giving nature such as it presents itself 
to the eye, than in selecting with that judicious discrimination, 
which requires the selector to have the most accurate and 
refined taste. It is, in short, a far more easy task to 
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exaggerate Nature than to embellish her ; and if the faults 
which disfigure even the finest productions of Shakespeare be 
easily discerned, it would be no less easy to imitate them^ 
But is it in the power of any other than this all-creative 
genius to be sublime, even in setting himself above all rules, 
and to render, by the wonderful comprehensiveness of his 
imagination, all the improbabilities and monstrosities of hia 
pieces supportable ? Who but himself could hope to maintain,, 
in the most extensive and complicated plots, that wonderful 
clearness observable in their progress, and which sheds such a 
light, as it were, of itself, over every part of the subject ? 
Who could ever flatter themselves with upholding that great 
fund of interest which he seems to interrupt at his pleasure, 
but which he is always sure to resume with undiminished 
energy ? What genius ever penetrated more fsoj deeply into 
all the characters and passions of human nature? It is 
evident, from his works themselves, that he was verj' imper- 
fectly acquainted with the great writers of antiquity ; if he 
had been more intimate with those illustrious models, his 
pieces would no doubt have gained very much on the side of 
order and regularity : but even if he had studied the ancients 
with as much assiduity as they have been studied by our 
great masters ; if he had lived in the habits of familiarit}- 
with the heroes he has undertaken to paint, could he have 
given their characters with more truth and accuracy ? His 
. Juliits Ccesar is as full of Plutarch as Bntanniciis is of 
Tacitus ; and if Shakespeare was not better acquainted with 
history than most people, he has, at least as far as relates to 
characters, guessed it better than it is known by others." 
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COPY OF AN OLD PLAY-BILL. 

Theatre-royal, in Covent-garden, this present Evening, 

Dec. 3, 1777, 
C ARACT ACU8. 

Caractacus by Mr. Clarke, Arviragus by Mr. Lewis, Eii- 
durus by Mr. Wroughton, Vellinus by Mr. Eobson, Aldus 
Didius by Mr. Whitefield, jEodred by Mr. Aicklin, Chief Bard 
by Mr. Hull, and Evelina by Mrs. Hartley. 

The principal Yocal Parts by Mr. Leoni, Mr. Eeinhold, and 
Mrs. Earrell. 

With a New Pantomwie, Eighth Night, called, 
THE NORWOOD GIPSIES. 

The principal characters by Mr. Lee Lewes, Mr. Rayner, 
Mr. D'Elpini, and Mr. Messink; Miss Matthews and Miss 
Cranfield, Miss Dayes and Signora Tink. 

Dances, by Mr. Aldridge, Mr. DaigueviUe, Miss Besford, 
and Miss Yalois. 

The Scenery, Machinery, &c., painted new, by Messrs. 
Carver, Greenwood, and Garvly. 

The Overture, and the rest of the Music, composed new, by 
Dr. Fisher. 

Nothing under Full Price will be taken. Books of the 
Songs to be had at the theatre. 

To-morrow the Beggar's Opera, Macheath (10th time) 
Mrs. FarreU. 
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FRACAS AT THE OPERA-HOUSE, JUNE 1, 1813. 

One of the most extraordinary' disturbances, in all its 
circumstances, which we ever knew in a place of public 
amusement, occurred on Saturday night, the 1st ult. Tho 
cause of this riot was the absence of Madame Catalani, who 
has, within these few days, published, as her reason for 
withdrawing herself from the opera stage, the non-payment 
of her stipulated salary by the manager. Emnco IV. was 
advertised for Saturday, and it was performed, if we may use 
the expression, without Madame Catalani, or any substitute 
for that lady, whose character is the most prominent 
attraction of the piece, — the bills stating simply, that she 
" had withdrawn herself from the theatre." 

The turbulence of the audience continued during the 
performance, and the baUet commenced among the hisses of 
some, the cries of many, and tho inattention of the greatest 
part ; the gallery alone seemed disposed to be tranquil. 
Many more had by this time entered the pit, and the uproar 
was augmented. The first symptom of the coming disorder 
was perceptible in the shaking of the side scene in the forest 
to the right, which alarmed a child, who had been carefully 
placed in a basket of osiers and laurels, and who, from 
fright, jumped out of his scenic confinement. This was only 
a merry incident ; but immediately afterwards, there 
appeared to be some mighty tumult behind the same part of 
the scenery, which was announced to be a fight; and the 
personages of the ballet seemed quite appalled, and looked 
with great trepidation towards this quarter, where some of 
the soldiers and others were repressing persons who 
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attempted to break in. A most violent invasion followed, 
and the stage was in a moment nearly covered with gentle- 
men, who, from the general mourning, made a most sombre 
appearance. The dancers immediately drew back, and ranged 
themselves on a platform at the back of the scene. The first 
invaders rushed on, some with two canes in their hands, 
others with one. They tore the lower parts of the scene, and 
broke the child's basket into pieces. The curtain ;feU. Some 
of the gentlemen came before it, and strutted about, flourish- 
ing their canes with the most infuriated gestures, and 
waving laurels, tlie spoliation of the stage. The curtain, 
being now in imminent danger, was again raised, and the 
host from the pit and boxes became complete masters of the 
area — their force amounted to more than one hundred. 
Everything now was " confusion worse confounded ; " the 
invaders appeared to have no plan nor discipline among 
themselves : some in the pit were screaming for " the 
manager,'' others violently applauding the success of the 
enterprise, and some yet struggling for the house, by cries of 
"Off! off I" At last a person was brought forward on 
behalf of the house, to answer questions, and so forth. He 
was addressed by an indifferent orator or two in the pit, (one 
of whom got into the orchestra to be nearer him,) respecting 
the delay in his a^jpearance. One person told him, that an 
apology for this misconduct would be expected in all the 
public prints. He bowed submissively enough, and twice or 
thrice addressed a few words to the audience, very inaudibly. 
There were loud cries of " Speak out." We understood him 
to say, that it was impossible for Mr. Taylor to appear 
personally before them, on account of his present situation. 
He hoped they would have the indulgence to suffer the ballet 
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to proceed that night, as perhaps Mr. Taylor might be able to 
appear on Tuesday. With regard to Madame Catalani, he 
was sorry that any unpleasant difficulties had occurred, and 
he could only say, that everything practicable should be done„ 
to satisfy the wishes of the nobility and gentry. This 
produced some applause, and symptoms of triumph. Prom 
the pit he was informed by several, that nothing would be 
satisfactory without the restoration of Catalani. Some few 
voices then called out for Angiolini. Nothing useful resulted 
from these proceedings, and the deputy retired. Some 
attempts were now made to clear the space, for the 
remainder of the performance, and the soldiers made their 
appearance on the stage, and drew up. We believe they lent 
some assistance towards repressing the intruders; greater 
numbers of whom quickly came on, and a scene of the most 
novel and extraordinary kind ensued. An attack was 
immediately made on the few soldiery, who were separated 
from each other, and each surrounded by numbers, 
endeavouring, by main force, to wrest from them thoir arms* 
This was resisted by the soldiers stoutly, as long as they had 
any power of resistance left them. The most dreadful events 
were anticipated by the spectators. That British soldiers 
would suffer themselves to be disarmed without a sanguinarj-,. 
and probably fatal resistance, could not be foreseen. Such, 
however, was the fact. We must mentioD, as far as we 
could observe of this strange subversion of all order and 
decorum, that the forbearance of the soldiers, in not making 
the most offensive use of their weapons, merited much praise. 
It was unquestionably in their power, whatever might have 
been the immediate result to themselves, to have wounded 
severely, or destroyed the lives of many of the young gentle- 
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men who inflicted on them this temporary disgrace. What 
seemed quito shocking, and met with hisses and groans, was 
the conduct of the victors, who, after seizing the muskets, 
drew out and flourished the bayonets ; and then, with the 
most marked disrespect and contempt, threw the arms into 
the orchestra, among the lamps and desks. Pour or five 
muskets were thus ignominiously disposed of. A soldier's 
cap, which had been knocked off the man's head, and was 
lying on the floor, was taken up, and afterwards kicked along 
the stage, by two or three young men of fashion, in the most 
insulting manner. Some soldiers were called in from the 
front doors, but they, being little acquainted with scenes of 
this descriptio]!, walked incautiously to the stage, and were 
disarmed suddenly. The military withdrew, after being thus 
vanquished. The orchestra had taken a natural alarm, early 
in the fray, and the musicians had escaped from the impend- 
ing danger, with every violin, bassoon, and trombone, and 
the whole of their music books. 

So complete a victory being achieved, we remained won- 
dering what would happen next. The uproar continued 
the same. The gallery cried, "Off! off I" and facetiously 
demanded God save the Kimj, from the new performers. 
At length a degree of silence, not of order, was obtained ; 
and a sort of circle was formed on the st^-ge, in the centre 
of which apj)eared a gentlemen (we understand, Colonel 
Mellish), who signified his desire to address the house^ 
Prom the confusion, we could not, although he exerted his 
voice, hear his speech very correctl}-, owing to the frequent 
interruptions. He spoke with respect of his friend (Captain 
White), who, he said, had been himself very ill used. (We 
believe he was jostled about, if not absolutely driven off the 
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stage). His only object in collecting his men, had not been 
to interfere improperly with the audience ; it was not to 
break, but to keep the peace. At his (Colonel Mellish's) 
recommendation, the soldiers had been withdrawn. This 
gentleman made some other observations favourable to the 
•cause of the majority. The speech being ended, was honoured 
with "bravoes," in compliment to the speaker, and to the 
officer for withdrawing the guards. 

Peace now seemed quickly to be restored. The beaux 
who had acquitted themselves with such successful valour, 
advanced to the side boxes, shaking hands with the fair 
in the lower circle, or bowing to those above, and receiving 
in return the enviable rewards of approving beauty. Every 
thing for the moment was as gay and gallant, as if a distin- 
guished corps of noblesse, had come back to the old court of 
Versailles, " convert de (/hire,'" after a laborious, but for- 
tunate and heroic campaign. 

Eut tranquillity was still distant. Some in the gallery, 
more particularly, had shown displeasure at the conduct of 
the conquerors ; from among the group of whom, one, a short 
young man, walked backwards and forwards on the stage, in 
<5ontempt of remonstrances, with triumphant insolence, and 
twice or thrice, after uttering some unheard nonsense, 
<?xpressed his contempt of opposition, by turning his back on 
the audience, in a certain vulgar but significant manner. The 
victors, who had signalised their courage in the eyes of the 
ladies, by wresting the arms from the soldiery, had too much 
of gallantry about them, to suffer the character of their devo- 
tion to the fair sex to be compromised by this glaring breach 
of politeness. Thrice they dragged the struggling offender to 
the front of the proscenium, insisted upon his apology upon 
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his bended knees, or, on the alternative of throwing him into 
the orchestra, as they had thrown the arms of the guards. 
On his knees they did force him, but he showed no relish for 
apologising. The efforts of so many, to throw the fcUow 
over, though rough, violent, and sometvJiat of harbarous in the 
mode, were yet intermixed with a portion of the ludicrous. 
His coat was pulled off, his waistcoat nearly so, his cravat 
seized on till the poor wretch was almost throttled ; he was 
twisted and squeezed about, till his situation went near to the 
excitement of pity : but all was found vain, or too serious to 
be pushed further. He gave them more trouble than the 
soldiers. Meanwhile, in the eager pressing on both sides to 
punish the meditated victim, his punishers shoved one another 
over, and actually tumbled into the orchestra, four or five at 
a time. In this bustle the lamps were the chief sufferers. 
Fresh reinforcements had come from the boxes during this 
j)art of the performance, so that the stage was more crowded 
than ever. Silence was again invoked, in favour of a new 
orator, in the person of Mr. Kinnaird, who stated, with much 
feeling and energy, the cause of the more recent confusion, 
" which consisted in the shameful and scandalous conduct of 
an individual, who, it was since discovered, was in a state of 
inebriety.'' Several exclaimed, ** He is not drunk, or he 
could not have defended himself so well ! " Mr. Kinnaird 
was then loudly called upon to give the individual's name ; to 
which he replied, that " he did not know it ; that he should 
think the knowledge of his name almost as great a disgrace, 
as he had, with others, felt his presence to have been on that 
night." 

All thoughts of the resumption of the ballet were now 
over ; the figurantes had fled far from the frightful scexift^'&rcL^ 
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it was fast verging towards the concluding hour of twelve, 
when lo ! another spokesman appeared ; not one of the heroes 
who had fought so good a fight, but one, who, having kept 
out of the heat of the night, came forth to deliver his peace- 
making oration. Xo other was he than the personage styled 
Mr. Morneo, Mr. Lothario, or Mr. Curricle Coates, He 
obtained silence speedily, and seemed to expect no interrup- 
tion, except the laughter and ridicule with which he is so 
constantly familiar. He commenced — "Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — It is a great misfortune, we must allow, to be deprived 
of the talents of Madame Catalani ; but it is of no use for us 
to go a rioting J'^ Here the party on the stage thought fit to 
be content with their own exertions, and with very little 
ceremony, indeed, drove Mr. Coates off. Many now quitted 
the stage, and repaired to the boxes. The clock was just 
upon twelve, and the curtain finally fell. 

Mr. Coates, however, could not permit the house to depart 
without the benefit of his observations ; and, therefore, in 
imitation, we suppose, of parliamentary leaders, who address 
their parties in the lobby, after a long and stormy debate in 
the house, he arranged a select circle in the pit. " He felt it 
necessary, as a gentleman, that he should state his object in 
coming forward on the stage to address the house. He had, 
in fact, been particularly, yes, verj' particularly solicited, to 
do it, and that too by several gentlemen that wore stars ; some 
of them, he supposed, were some of the most respectable 
nohh^nen in the country. What they said to him was, ' Mr. 
Coates, no doubt the ladies in the boxes must have been 
greatly affected and very much terrified by all this business, 
which was very alarming ; and, therefore, it would be a very 
desirable ihJng for you to go forward and to speak, for 
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the purpose of quieting their fears and comforting their 
spirits ! ' So I assented to that, and I was a going to say- 
that Catalani was a great loss to the house (laughing)^ but 
I hoped some treaty would be entered into about her ; and 
then I was going to say that it would be of no use for us to 
be a going a rioting, as that would be a doing no good ; as I 
had seen the bad consequences of that, in my acquaintance 
with the public theatres, and so forth ; I assure you, gentle- 
men, that my services shall never be a wanting for public 
service. I assure you, that I should have defended my right 
of speaking, if there had not been so many about me. What 
was I to be a doing with forty or fifty men that I did not 
know one of? Besides, you see, in a crowd, there's no 
knowing what may be done to one out of spite or malice. 
Some fellows may ill-use one ; some may give one a sudden 
blow ; or, all out of malice in a crowd, you see, whip a dirk 
or a dagger into one. So, gentlemen, I thought it better to 
be coming away without finishing." ("Laughing.) None 
other ventured to speak, and the company separated. 



ESTCOURT. 

As a companion, Estcourt is said to have been entertaining 
and agreeable ; in the Spectator ho is recorded, not only as a 
sprightly wit, but as a person of case and natural politeness. 
Secretary Craggs brought him once to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
where he mimicked several persons that he knew, as Lords 
Godolphin, Somers, Halifax, &c. Sir Godfrey waa \!>x'^:cJ^ 
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delighted, took the joke, and laughed heartily : then Craggs 
giving Estconrt the wink, he mimicked Sir Godfrey himself^ 
who cried, " Nay, now yon are out, man ; by G — , that is 
not me!" Certainly the finest compliment he could have 
paid the mimic. 



LEWIS LAYFIELD. 

During a representation at Smock-alley theatre, the brother 
of an Irish nobleman, who was among the crowd of 
spectators upon the stage, which was the custom of that 
period, took some indecent liberties with the wife of one of 
the managers, which, coming to the cars of Layfield, 
he publicly declared, that had the intruder abused his wife 
in a similar way, he would have wrung his neck off. This 
spirited expression being reported to the honourable gentle- 
man, he engaged twelve Dublin chairmen to horsewhip him, 
and the scene chosen was the Rose and Crown, in Dame- 
street, whence a message was sent to Layfield, in the name of 
a friend. This house was then situated opposite Eustace- 
street. When the confederates had met, their base intention 
was overheard bv the cook, who humanely communicated the 
danger which was so far from intimidating the intrepid 
Layfield, that he swore he would walk into the room among 
them, having first borrowed a carving-knife from the cook. 
When he entered, the young nobleman asked him whether he 
had used the reported threat respecting him ? which the other 
answered in the affirmative: his dastardly adversary then 
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gave his myrmidons the word of command; but Layfield, 
seizing him by the collar, pulled out his knife, and swore, 
with the most terrific imprecations, that if one of the chair- 
men stirred from his seat, he would cut off the scoundrel's 
head. They remained passive spectators, while Layfield 
dragged his opponent into the street, where he kicked and 
rolled him in the kennel, until his life was endangered by tho 
severe castigation. 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

Was bom m 1562. He studied at Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. From thence he 
removed to London, where he became a cotemporary player 
and dramatic writer with Shakespeare, and fellow-actor with 
• Heywood. It is related by Wood, that he was an Atheist, 
and that he kept a mistress. Having suspected her of an 
intrigue with her footman, in a fit of jealousy, he rushed 
upon him with his dagger ; but the fellow avoided the stroke, 
and, catching hold of Marlowe's wrist, stabbed him with his 
own weapon. He died of the wound soon after, in 1593. 
Had he lived longer, to profit by the example of Shakespeare, 
it is not constraining conjecture to suppose, that the strong 
misguided energy of Marlowe would have been kindled and 
refined to excellence, by the rivalship. Six tragedies, and 
numerous translations from the classics, evince that, if his 
life was profligate, it was not idle. The bishops ordered his 
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translations of Ouut's Love Elegies to bo burned in public, for 
their licentioasness. 

Ui>on the whole, Marlowe's plaj's have too much of Kiivg 
Camhifses* vein, to give pleasure to the reader. He revelled 
in rapes, and blood, and plunder. Take, for instance, his 
Massacre of Pans, and his Lusfs Dominion, His Faustus, 
however, is a hnlliant performance, although we find in it 
many insignificant passages. The commencement is good, and 
the dialogue between Faustiis and Mephistophiles very fine. 

" Faust. Where are you damned ? 

Mephvi, In hell. 

Faust, How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell ? 

Mephis, Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

Thinkest thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells. 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? " 

Yet he speedily degenerates into the vilest buffonery ; kicking 
and cuffing the popes and cardinals, frightening clowns, and 
sticking horns on the heads of sceptical courtiers. 

No dramatist afibrds a scene of more complete, yet un- 
exaggerated horror, than that in which Faustus waits in his 
study foT Sataiu We can oijly understand this scene. If we 
had more faith, we should enjoy it. 



MOLIERE (FRENCH ACTOR). 

Though a man of so much wit, Moliere's deportment was 
serious, his manuers grave, and his taciturnity remarkable ; 
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yet, on the stage, he performed many of the most farcical 
parts. One evening, being to personate SancTio Panza, and 
enter riding on an ass, he mounted behind the scenes, waiting 
for his cue ; but the ass, not understanding the prompter, 
would not wait ; nor could MoUere hinder him from making 
his entrance. In vain did the distressed Sancko tug at the 
halter; in vain he called to his favourite. Baron, and his 
servant-maid, La Forest, to come to his assistance. Seeing 
her master on the crupper, pulling with all his might, the 
girl laughed so heartily, that she had not the power to move, 
and Moliere was at last obliged to hold by the side scenes, 
and let the ass slip from under him, and go forward to act as 
he pleased. 



VERBRUGGEN. 

Verbruggen was so passionately fond of acting Alexander 
the Qreat, that, instead of Verbruggen in the dramatis 
personae to many plays, he was called Mr. Alexander. 

Verbruggen was so warm of temper, that he had the 
temerity to strike an illegitimate son of Charles II., behind 
the scenes of Drury Lane. After so daring an insult, he was 
told, if he did not publicly ask the nobleman's pardon, he 
must act no more in London. To this he consented, on con- 
dition that he might express himself in his own terms ; and, 
coming on the stage, dressed for the part of OronooJco, having 
first acknowledged that he called the Duke of St. Alban's a 
son of a " It is true, and I am sorry for it" 
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PRESTON. 

Queen Elizabeth was so mucli pleased with the performanoe 
of Mr. Preston, who acted a part before her at Cambridge, in 
a play called Didoe, that she granted him an annuity of £20* 



NAT. LEE 

Attempted to play Duncan, in Shakespeare's Macbeth ; but 
the novelty of his situation, and the general appearance of 
the house, (which was remarkably full,) confused him so 
much, that he was unable to proceed. From Lee's admirable 
manner of reading his own plays, much might have been 
expected from him as an actor. This singular individual, 
after having been some time in Bedlam, was, on the return 
of his senses, released ; when, on returning home from the 
Bear and Harrow, in Butcher's Row, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, he fell down and was stifled in one of the tuna. Some 
say that he was found dead on a bulk. 



BOOTH 

Was remarkable in reading over several of the parts of his 
great archetype, Betterton, to excel in a fine imitation of- his 
manner ; and, one day, when he had read a scene in this 
way, to the admiration of aU his friends, and pne of them 
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asking him, why he would not represent the character on the 
stage throughout in the same manner, he, as modestly as 
ingenuously, replied, " the whole is too much for me : I shall 
be content with taking from this great exemplar what 1 think 
best suited to my general powers." 



J. P. KEMBLE. 

In one of those miserable places, which were used as 
theatres, in some of the respectable towns of -England, the 
male actors dressed and undressed themselves in a kind of 
cockloft over the stage. Kemble having taken off his coat, to 
deck himself in the trumpery finery of the theatrical wardrobe, 
cautiously stowed it in a nook, between the rafters of the 
building and the roof. Every one knows the adventurous 
daring of boys, to gratify their curiosity, and get a peep at 
the scenic wonders, from which their poverty excludes them. 
Some of these urchins had, with towering ambition, reached 
the roof, and overtopped even the heroic Kemble. Their 
exertions did not cease here, until they had made an aperture 
in the roof, and proudly looked on gods and men below. 
Unfortunately, Kemble's coat obstructed their view. A 
mischievous elf, Ending it within reach, drew the sleeve 
through the hole that he and his companions had made, and 
as the remainder would not follow, he took his knife and cut 
it off. The mutilated coat fell in, the arm was carried away 
when these imps had satisfied their love of fan and mischief. 
Kemble, after the labours of the evening, putting his coat on. 
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found the lamentable deficiency, and fearing the laugh of his 
companions, got homo unseen. But what was to be done 
next morning ? He had no other coat : he must go to 
rehearsal. Summoning his philosophy to his aid, he assumed 
that look oisangfroid, of which he was eminently capable, and 
with one sleeved and one sleeveless arm, he coolly walked 
through the town to the theatre, followed by a mob of boys, 
who huzzaed him to the scenes of his greatness. Here he 
was received with shouts of laughter by the company, which 

he bore with the most stoical indifference. Mrs. , a 

London star, on whom this company of Thespians were 
attending, and who had marked Kemble's superiority of talent, 
questioned him as to the meaning of his Appearance. John, 
with great naivete, told his misfortune. 

" But why not put on another coat this morning ? '' 
" Another ! " says John, " whose would it be ! / have no 
other." 

The lady laughed, and had the address to prevail upon the 
hero, without offending his delicacy, to accept a new coat of 
her ordering, and was assiduous ever after in commending his 
merits. 



CUTTING A FIGURE. 

Denning, the comedian, being fond of skating, was 
one day amusing himself, at Bristol, with his favourite 
diversion, on a part of the river Avon, called the Bristol 
Float ; being asked by an acquaintance to ciit a figure, he 
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readily complied ; but, in the execution, having the misfortune 
to venture on a part that was not frozen sufficiently thick to 
bear his weight, in he went. As he was near the edge of the 
river, hq was immersed but slightly ; his ludicrous situation, 
however, caused some laughter. On being extricated, he very 
coolly observed, that he hoped his friend was satisfied ; " For, 
upon my soul," added he, " I think / ctit a venj i^retty 
figure .' " 



KEAN. 



Kean was engaged three nights at Taunton: after the 
conclusion of the third night's performances, he came forward, 
and thus addressed the audience : — " Ladies and Gentlemen, 
my engagement is over, but I stay one night more, to act 
gratis, for the manager's benefit, as, when I was only a 
stroller, he helped me from my then distress ; and now that I 
can perhaps help him, I wiU willingly do it." 



LACONIC REPLY. '. 

An amateur performer once sent , a letter to Henry 
Johnston, stating his abilities, person, &c., and concluding 
with a desire to be engaged at his theatre; when the 
manager returned the letter, with the following laconic 
answer : — " If you are half as good as you say, I will engage 
you." 
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PIT-A-PAT. 

Dining the singing of Pitni-pat, in Blue Beard, at the 
Dublin theatre, one evening, a fellow roared out — *^ Arrah, 
by my shoul ! then, my honey, down with Pitty and up with 
Pat ! " 



AN IRISH LIBEL. 

Mr. C. Ford, an Irish comedian, being at a tavern in the 
city of Bristol, spending an evening with a few convivial 
friends, a dispute arose, when Ford, with more warmth than 
prudence, abruptly said to an acquaintance, whose christian 
name was William, " It's a lie^ Bill ! " Upon its being 
hinted, by a gentleman present, that it was coarse language, 
he denied it ; " For," said he, with true Irish humour, " I 
only told him it was a liheir This happy pun ended the 
dispute. 



BOB BUSKIN, OR, THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK. 

" Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella." 

Pope. 

Bob Buskin agreed with the bard, and the most important 
article of his belief was, " all the world's a stage." He soon 
contrived to quit his mamma's wing (probably she was not 
vastly anxious to detain him), and thinking it incumbent on 
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him to '* act bis part,*' joined a company of strolling players, 
on the understanding that he should monopolise all the baby 
kings, princes, and ghosts, in the drama. Such an engagement 
could be no sinecure — Bob toiled day and night for his stale 
crust, mouldy cheese, and rank onion, In Pizarro^ he was 
Corals child, and tugged at Holla's carroty locks most un- 
mercifully ; in Kiii(j John, he was Prince Arthur ^ and whined 
in the most touching manner, to save his eyes from Hvherft 
red-hot curling irons. He enacted all the spirits of the 
infernal cauldron in Macheth, performed a ghost and a king 
in Richard tJie Third, and screamed most appallingly as the 
dainty Ariel, in Th>e Tempest, But he soon grew too tall for 
a baby, and though somewhat too short for a hero, was 
enabled, with the aid of high-heeled shoes, to assume the 
character of Youiuj Xorual, The play of Douglas was acted 
on the occasion, in a village assembly-room. — Bob had been 
announced by himself as "a young gentleman, his first 
^ attempt on any stage." and the more cultivated part of the 
audience concurred in declaring, that if he would but learn to 
pronounce his words properly, and wash his face cleaner, he 
might in time become a great acquisition to the boards. 

This was fame. Buskin began to feel '' a thousand hearts 
were swelling in his bosom," and renouncing finall}' his place 
as extra candle^snuffcr to the establishment, he determined 
for the fature to execute nothing but your tip-top tragedy 
parts, particularly Lee's Alexander, and Bowe's Bajazet. His 
success was prodigious ; he did everything in Ancient Pistol's 
vein, and tore the ** passions into rags and tatters " most 
dexterously. Many a barn has felt an ague of applause, 
" when, in the Moor, he ground his teeth to dust ; " many a 
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red-faced, raw-handed dairy-maid has exhaled in sighs, when, 
as " the gentle Montague " gazed on the moon, or rather the 
bottom of a copper kettle, his Juliet exclaimed, " Oh, Borneo, 
Bromeo, wherefore art thou • Romeo ? " And often have the 
country beldames sate trembling with apprehension, when, as 
" Devilish Macbeth," crimsoned o'er, not with blood, but red 
ink. Bob was a devoted worshipper of Melpomene, but 
he soon grew too wise to slight her laughing sister, Thalia* 
He could be the Tom Shuffieton of Colman's John BuUy 
and \!hQ Endless of No Song no Supper^ in the same evening. 
He would take CJiarles or Joseph Surface, in the ScJiool for 
Scandal, as circumstances required; and if a bravo was 
wanting in a melo-drama, or an harlequin in a pantomime, 
Bob was the man. He could sing, too, " as well as any 
Italian of them all : " the ballad and the bravura style were 
equally easy to him ; his bass voice was divine, and his tenor 
surpassed that of any match-seller's extant. In short, he 
was an universal genius. Yet, with all his talents and in- 
defatigable exertions, he was poor: he commenced his 
theatrical career without a shilling in his purse, and after ten 
years of glorious labour, he had not increased his stock of 
ready cash. The fact was, those who witnessed his performance 
were too poor to reward his excellence, and, somehow or 
other, the managers of the stationary theatres always declined 
giving him an engagement. It mattered little to Buskin ; 
for his good humour was indestructible, and whether he 
ranted, the leader of ragged legions, or smoked his pipe in a 
deserted barn, he was still a cheerful, frank-hearted, 
comfortable fellow. 

Buskin, as he was a good-looking spark, except that his 
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legs were rather crooked, at one time entertained thoughts 
of making his fortune by marriage ; but loye, omnipotent loye^ 
was too strong for Bob's resolution, and in a luckless hour, he^ 
united himself to the Prima Donna of the company ; a lady 
who was equally at home in tragedy, comedy, opera, and 
farce, and would have been perfectly beautiful, had she not 
resembled Polyphemus, in having but one eye. They passed 
their honeymoon like their betters, and though Buskin found 
his wife was not absolutely an angel, he was satisfied. Soon, 
however, his purse, always consumptive, was exhausted, and 
he discovered, to his inexpressible horror, that his spouse 
consumed more aqua-vitae than himself. In vain he strutted 
nightly the monarch or the conqueror of the scene, his rabbit- 
skin ermine and his copper-gilt sceptre must be laid by at the 
fall of the curtain. In vain his dear rib queened it at his 
side, and was pronounced, in sonorous blank verse, the 
" fairest of the fair ; " the play ended, and her Majesty of 
Denmark was glad to make her supper of a red herring. 
The income of an itinerant player will afford no luxuries, and 
when Bob's one-eyed dame declared that she was " as ladies 
wish to be, who love their lords," there was no small difficulty 
in gratifying the various expensive fancies which she 
indulged. But Buskin was not easily put out of temper, and 
every farthing of his professional earnings was willingly 
expended to please the capricious palate of madam. At last, 
when, after ho had performed from Monday to Saturday in 
his best parts, and only received six shillings from the 
treasurer, as his share of the profits, she insisted on his 
providing a sucking-pig for her Sunday dinner, our histrionic 
hero felt his patience completely exhausted, and gravely 
spreading his hands, exclaimed with infinite pathos, "Por 
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•ever and for ever, farewell, Molly." The lady took it in the 
way of a jest, bilt Bob immediately quitted the barn, walked 
as fast as possible for the London road, and bidding adieu to 
the pains and pleasures of a stroller's life, determined, maugre 
the critics and the newspapers, to try his luck on a metro- 
politan stage, before a fashionable audience. 

He arrived in London ; but the great men of the patent 
theatres, the major-domos of the drama, treated him coolly 
enough. He might pass muster as the starved A^poihecary, 
in Romeo and Juliet ; or as the Ohdst in Hamlet, but for 
characters of a higher class they could not conceivo that he 
had the least capability. Such a sentence was death to 
Buskin's ambition ; it " killed his noble heart." The minor 
houses were open to him : with them his genius took shelter, 
4ind for many a painful year, he was the King Cambyses of 
Wapping, Surrey, and Westminster. His gains, perhaps, 
were greater than during his country practice, but the honest 
pride of spirit was departed : he no longer embodied the 
glorious conceptions of Shakespeare, — he had dwindled into 
a vile posture-master, a declaimer of ridiculous bombast, and 
he heartily despised himself. In the village ale-house, or the 
uncovered bam, open on all sides to the " pitiless storm," he 
was the gayest of the gay. His mirthful eye carried a 
fascination in its glance, and those who associated with 
Buskin were happy in his company, however miserable at 
other times. His hilarity and joyousness made him the most 
amusing of guests ; ^* how often has he set the table in a 
roar ! " Poverty could not depress him ; wants and priva- 
tions were not merely endured but welcomed, and when 
others would have died of despair, he uttered a jest instead of 
a groan. I have seen him with the green grass for his 
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carpet, and the clear blue sky for his canopy, basking in the* 
snnslune, drinking in the loyelincss of Nature, and ohnuntiQg 
some merry snatch of an old tune, " in absolute content.** 
But why do I speak of his by-gone enjoymenta,^-cnjoymonta 
lost to me as well as to him ? Poor Bob Buskin ! ho had no^ 
genius to reckon up pounds, shUliugs. and ponce ; he know 
not how to make " barren metal breed ; ■' the air of J/>ndon 
was fatal to him — he had passed his youth " under th<y 
greenwood tree," unrestrained as the wild birds that carolled 
around him, — he could not exist in the smoky cage of tho 
metropolis : — like Sir John FalstaiF, " A' babbled of green 
fields," and died. Reader, if thou art curious, in Stepney 
church-yard thou mayest find the grave of the " Actor of all 
Work." 



A DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 

Garrick once asked Rich, how much Covcnt-garden theatre- 
would hold ? "I could tell you to a shilling, if you would 
•play Itichard III. in it," was Rich's reply. 



GARRICK AT ST. PAUL'S. 

Quin, Garrick, and a party, once viewing St. Paul's, Quin 
proposed to put Davy in the lantern, by way of a joke — 
Garrick, who overheard the proposition, replied, " By all 
means, I shall bo happy to give light to Mr. Quin in any 
thing." 
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A COOL RETORT. 

Henderson was seldom known to be in a passion. When 
^t Oxford, debating with a fellow-stndent, who, in a fit 
-of exasperation, threw wine in his face, Henderson took out 
his handkerchief, and, with the greatest coolness, said, " This 
is a digression, now for the argument." 



MISS FARREN. 

The wife of the manager of a country company, where 
Miss Farren was once playing, took an opportunity, before 
the whole company, of abusing her, and finished with saying, 
ironically, "You are a pretty young lady, indeed." '*And 
you, madam, are neither one nor the other," replied Miss 
Farren. 



KILLING WITHOUT RISK. 

After the duel between the Lords Townsond and Bellemont, 
Foote, dining with the former, (who gave him a bad dinner,) 
remarked, that he was astonished his lordship took so much 
trouble, and ran so much risk, to kill his antagonist, when he 
might have done it with little expense and trouble, and no 
Trisk — " How ? " asked his lordsh^ip. " By inviting him to 
^dinner," replied Foote. 



J. P. KEMBLE, 
Playing Macbeth^ in Ward's company, Rae was the 
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Macdaff; in tho %litiu^ scene, Kemble Hliowed ^reat dis- 
inolination to be slain ; llae wuh, however, a very cx|K*rt 
swordsman, and kopt it up so lon<i:, that wlieu tlie coml>at 
was over, Ecmblo felt 8o exhausted, that he w:i.s obliged to be 
carried into tho green-room, almost insensi])lc. The firnt 
words he spoke were, " Ah, Ward, that youiijr man will Iw 
the death of me — I can't stand it as tormcrly." " Pooh, 
pooh," replied Ward, " don t you recollect it was tho Hume, 
twenty years ago, when I played Macduff at ? " 



NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Henderson, inviting a gentleman to dine with him on new 
year's day, the latter, before he would give an nnHwer, 
consulted his pocket-book, to pee whether he was engaged, 
and discovered that new year's day was the first of the 
month ; he therefore made the following curious apology : — 
^* I perceive, sir, that new year's day vnfortnnatcli/ haj)iH'ns 
on the first day of January, on which day I am engaged. 
I was in hopes it would not happen till towards the end of 
the month, and then I would certainly have waited on you/' 



"NUNKY PAYS FOR ME." 

After Shuter became so great a favourite with the town, by 
playing Master Ste^iJien, in Every Man in his JIumonr, being 
engaged to play in the north, he took his place in the coach, 
with a sedate elderly gentleman for his evening companion. 
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The coach was stopped on the other side of Finchley Common, 
by a single highwayman, who, haying put the usual 
compliments to the old gentleman, and received his contri- 
bution, turned to Shuter, saluted him with a smart slap on 
the cheek, and presenting his pistol, demanded his money — 
" Money ! '' replied the droll, with a shrug, a very deliberate 
yawn, and a countenance inexpressibly vacant, " Oh, lord, sir ! 
they never trust me with any ! for nuncle, here, always paj's 
for me, turnpikes and all, your honour." The highwayman 
cursed his stupidity, and rode off — the old gentleman 
grumbled, and Shuter, laughing, pursued his journey. 



AN OPERA WITHOUT MUSIC. 

•The first night of the Beygar'^s Opera was played at the 
Lincoln's-inn-fields theatre, the audience, not being then 
much acquainted with the nature of operas, expected the 
usual music before the drawing up of the curtain — finding 
themselves (as they imagined) likely to be bilked out of their 
first and second music, they expressed great disapprobation, 
insomuch that Jack Hall was sent on to apologise for the 
omission, by explaining that it was a rule to have no music 
prior to the overture. Jack made his obeisance with a 
tolerable grace, but being confounded at the general silence 
which so suddenly ensued on his appearance, blundered out — 
" Ladies and gentlemen, we — we — beg you'll not call for 
first and second music, because — because you all know, that 
there is never any music at all in an opera." This bull put 
the house in good. humour, and the piece proceeded. 
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A POINTED ORATION. 

"When Sir Ricliard Steele was fitting up his great room, in 
York-buildings, for public orations, &c., be was pretty much 
in arrear to bis workmen, and, coming in one day, to see bow 
tbe work went on, be desired one of tbe labourers to mount 
the rostrum, tbat be migbt observe how be could be heard. 
The fellow, mounting, and scratching his head, said, be did 
not know what to say, for be was no orator. " Oh," said the 
knight, " say an3rtbing tbat comes uppermost." " Why, then," 
said be, " Sir Iticbard, here have we been working for you 
these six months, and can't get a penny of money. Pray, Sir 
Richard, when do you mean to pay us ? " " Oh, very well, 
very well," said the knight, " I have heard enough, to know 
you speak very plainly, but I don't admire your subject," 



A DIAMOND TRIED. 

The first night of Merope, DoHlas by Mr. Diamond, a lady 
observed to a gentleman near her, what a number of Jews 
were in the bouse — " True, madam ; they are come to try the 
value of a diamond." 



TALMA AND NAPOLEON. 

Talma was often called to read pieces to tbe imperial court, 
before they were performed at tbe theaire. A short time 
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before the divorce of the Empress Josephine, he selected a 
piece, translated from the English, in which the separation of 
a married couple formed the principal incident. None of the 
courtiers know then what was brewing. The Empress 
Josephine was observed to weep very much, and Napoleon, 
after listening a while, impatiently rose, and shut the door 
which opened to the outer room, in which the company sat, 
who were thus, to their great surprise, prevented from 
hearing. The whole piece, however, was read ; but when it 
was finished, the emperor forbade its performance. 



HAMLET'S MADNESS. 

The softened tone assumed by Kean, in Hamlet^ in his 
interview with Ophelia^ so different from that of Mr. Komble, 
has occasioned some critical controversy. The dispute is an 
old one. Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies^ has the 
following passage : — " The assumed madness with Ophelia 
was, by Garrick, in my opinion, made too boisterous. He 
should have remembered, that he was reasoning with a young 
lady, to whom he had professed the tenderness of passion. 
Wilks retained enough of disguised madness, but, at the same 
time, preserved the feelings of a lover, and the delicacy of a 
gentleman. Barry was not so violent as Garrick, and was 
consequently nearer to the intention of the author. Sheridan* 
Smith, and Henderson, have all, in this scene, avoided a 
manner too outrageous." — Examiner, May, 1814. 
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TOBIN AND THE HONEYMOON. 

The comedy of The Honeymoon, whicli had been long in- 
carcerated at Dury-lane theatre, narrowly escaped being 
ignominiously dismissed with other literary lumber. Portu- 
nately, it was reserved for Mr. Wroughton, whose interference 
on a former occasion had proved wholly unsuccessful, to 
rescue this play from unmerited oblivion. Through his 
importunity, it was submitted to unprejudiced decision, and 
finally, to the unspeakable joy of Mr. James Tobin, declared 
to be accepted. Not one moment was lost in transmitting to 
his brother the welcome intelligence, accompanied by a strict 
injunction, that he should immediately prepare the prologue 
and epilogue ; but the time was past, in which the poet would 
have obeyed this mandate with eager alacrity. Consumption 
continued daily to gain ground on his enfeebled frame, and at 
this moment he was leaving Cornwall, to return to Bristol, 
from whence he was to embark for the West Indies ; a voyage 
being recommended as the last resource to re-establish his 
declining health. In the first emotion of pleasure, however, 
he prepared to fulfil his brother's wishes ; but after some 
painful efforts, which ended in producing only four lines, he 
resigned his pen, with the unwilling confession that he was 
unequal to the attempt. On his arrival at Bristol his energies 
seemed to revive, whilst he secretly enjoyed the astonishment 
with which his father (for the first time apprised of his 
dramatic pursuits) received the intimation that The Honey- 
moon was in rehearsal. Could mental excitement alone arrest 
the progress of bodily decay, Tobin must now have triumphed 
over disease ; he at least fiattercd himself he should soon be 
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well, and calculated with such precision the duration of his 
absence, and referred with such confidence to his restoration 
to England that it appeared almost impossible to distrust the 
accomplishment of his predictions. Although his debility was 
hourly increasing he continued to collect materials for future 
plays, to cherish aspirations for excellence, and to indulge in 
dreams of happiness and fame. It was late in November 
when he embarked at Bristol, after a cheerful parting from 
his parents and friends, who probably little imagined it was 
to prove eternal. During his short voyage to Cork he was 
constantly admonished of his impending fate by the hectic 
appearance of a lady, who, like himself, appeared to be 
rapidly sinking to" an untimely grave. Such, however, was 
the cheerfulness of his temper, that even the contemplation of 
her sufferings only excited commiseration, without suggesting 
one personal apprehension ; yet so strongly was he impressed 
with the conviction of her immediate danger that he dwelt on 
this subject in the last letter which he ever wrote ; and in 
which, whilst the vessel was getting under weigh, he once 
more spoke with confidence of his speedy return to Europe, 
his future excursions, his smiling prospects, and sanguine 
anticipations. For the first time he ventured to trace a plan 
of domestic felicity, founded on a mutual attachment, and 
sanctioned by the promised boons of success and independence. 
The barrier which had so long impeded his wishes was now 
removed. He discovered no future difficulties to perplex his 
course. A few months and all would be well, and he should 
enter the long-desired haven. 

Such were the impressions with which, in the afternoon of 

the 7th of December, he commenced his voyage ; the night 

proved boisterous, but it passed quietly with Tobin, who had 
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retired to his bed, and dismissed his attendant. Towards 
morning the wind became contrary, and it was judged 
expedient to return to Cork harbour. Amidst the bustle and 
confusion incident to their situation, it was remarked that all 
was silent in Tobin's cabin ; but this circumstance excited but 
little suprise in those accustomed to witness his habitual self- 
possession and composure. No suspicions were entertained of 
his safety ; and it was simply to offer refreshment that his 
attendant approached the bed, when it was indeed discovered 
that the poet indeed slept — to wake no more. It was in vain 
to surmise at what moment he had breathed his last ; no 
groan was heard, no murmur escaped his lips, and it is with 
reason to be presumed that the stream of life ran pure to the 
last drop, and that death came like a peaceful slumber after 
the festival of enjoyment. 

The ship being driven back to Cork, an opportimity was 
offered for his interment ; and when the intelligence of his 
death reached his affUcted family the last duties had been 
performed on his lonely grave. 



THE GENEALOGY OF PANTOMIME. 

" Mr. D'Israeli distinguishes between the Mimi and the 
Pantomimi of the ancients. * The Mimi were an impudent 
race of buffoons, who excelled in mimicry, and, like our 
domestic fools, were admitted into convivial parties, to 
entertain the guests ; from them we derive the term mimetic 
art. Their powers enabled them to perform a more extra- 
ordinary ofiice ; for they appear to have been introduced into 
funerals, to mimic the person, and even the language of the 
deceased. Suetonius describes an archimimus accompanying 
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the funeral of Vespasian. This archmime performed his part 
admirahly, not only representing the person, but imitating, 
according to custom, ut est mos, the manners and language of 
the living emperor. He contrived a happy stroke at the 
prevailing foible of Vespasian, when he enquired the cost of 
all this funeral pomp ? — * Ten million of sesterces ! ' On this 
he observed, that if they would give him but a hundred 
thousand, they might throw his body into the Tiber. 

" * The Fantomimi were quite of a different class. They 
were tragic actors, and usually mute ; they combined the arts 
of gesture, music, and dances of the most impressive character. 
Their silent language has often drawn tears, by the pathetic 
emotions they excited : — * Their very nod speaks, their hands 
talk, and their fingers have a voice,' says one of their 
admirers. Seneca, grave as was his profession, confessed his 
taste for pantomimes had become a passion; and, by the 
decree of the senate, that the Eoman knights should not 
attend the pantomimic players in the streets, it is evident that 
the performers were greatly honoured. Lucian has composed 
a curious treatise on pantomimes. 

" * These pantomimics seem to have been held in great 
honour. The tragic and the comic masks were among the 
ornaments of the sepulchral monuments of an archmime and 
a pantomime. Montfaucon conjectures that they formed a 
select fraternity. 

" * The parti-coloured hero, with every part of his dress, 
has been drawn out of the greatest wardrobe of antiquity ; 
he was a Eroman mime. Harlequin is described with his 
shaven head ; (rasis capitibtts) his sooty face ; (fuligine faciem) 
his flat unshod feet ; (planijpedes) and his patched coat of 
many colours ; (mimi centuncuh). Even Tullicinella, whom 
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we familiarly call Punchy may receive, like other personages 
of no great importance, all his dignity from antiquity ; one of 
his Eoman ancestors having' appeared to an antiquary's 
visionary eye in a bronze statue : more than one erudite 
dissertation authenticates the family likeness ; the nose long, 
prominent, and hooked ; the staring goggle eyes ; the hump 
at his back and at his breast : in a word, all the character 
which so strongly marks the Punch race, as distinctly as 
whole dynasties have been featured by the Austrian lip and 
the Bourbon nose. 

" * The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by the 
general term which includes them all; Zany, in Italian, 
Zanni, comes direct from Sannto, a buffoon ; and a passage in 
Cicero de Oratore, paints Harlequin and his brother 
gesticulators after the life ; the perpetual trembling motion of 
their limbs, their ludicrous and flexible gestures, and all the 
mimicry of their faces : — * Qui I enim potest tarn ridiculum 
quam Sannio esse 2 Qui ore vuliu, imitan^is motibus, voce, 
denique corpore ridetur ipso.* [* For what has more of the 
ludicrous than Sannio, who, with his mouth, his face, imita- 
ting every motion with his voice, and, indeed, with all his 
body, provokes laughter ? '] " 



LOSE NO TIME. 

The following letter is said to have been written by one 
Lijon, an itinerant actor, who has been before celebrated as 
possessing a most prodigious memory. 

" Dear Pathcr, — 1 write to you this day, which is Monday, 
and send it by the messenger, who goes hence on Tuesday ; 
he will bo in London by Wednesday , and you will receive this 
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on Thursday : you'll please to let me liave the money on 
Friday J or I must quit this place on Saturday, and be with 
you on Sunday. Your son, B. L." 



LINES TO MADAME VESTRIS. 

Then was there Madame Vestris, whom to call 
Pretty, were but to give a feeble notion 

Of many charms, in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower. — Byron. 

Ten thousand thousand Cupids play in every ringlet of her hair ; 
millions of little loves wanton in her eyes ; myriads of graces sip nectar 
from her lips ; infinite nameless bewitching beauties revel in every feature 
of her transporting face. 'Tis extreme pleasure to see her, 'tis rapture 
to hear ; and when she smiles, I am- in ecstacy ! — C. Johnson. 

Living and ever-loved Haidee, 
'Tis happiness to gaze on thee^ 
To view the lustre of thine eyes. 
And mark thy crimson blushes rise, 
When' on thy snowy, swelling breast, 
Love points to everlasting rest. 

But happier he, thy tones inspire. 
The music of a seraph choir ; 
And, as the melting sounds decay. 
In bliss ecstatic dies away. 
And offers up his soul, to prove 
The pow'r of beauty and of love. 

He's more than mortal, who can sip 
Nectareous honey from thy lip. 
Can kiss that cheek, where roses bloom, 
Inhale that breath that sheds perfume ; 
But more supremely blest than Jove, 
Is he whose transports ideet thy love. 
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THE RIVAL COMPOSERS. 

The musical amateurs in Paris are divided between Mozart 
and Cimarosa, considered as dramatic composers. Napoleon 
asked Gretry the difference between them — " Sire, (answered 
he,) Cimarosa places the statue on the stage, and the pedestal 
in the orchestra ; Mozart, on the contrary, puts the statue in 
the orchestra, and the pedestal on the stage." 



LE PETITE SOUPER. 

Aglais, a dancer, who lived two hundred years after Christ, 
would eat for supper ten pounds of veal, with twelve loaves, 
and drink a large quantity of wine. 



MRS. MARSHALL. 

Was a celebrated actress, in the reign of Charles II. 
Aubrey de Yere, Earl of Oxford, became enamoured of her ; 
but she, being strictly virtuous, proudly rejected his presents 
and addresses. This unexpected resistance inflaming his 
passion, he had recourse to spells and invectives, but all in 
vain. In this extremity Love had recourse to Hymen, and 
the passionate lover offered her a promise of marriage, signed 
with his own hand ; she, however, would not give in to this 
expedient ; but, the next morning, she thought she run no 
hazard, when he went to her lodgings, attended by a minister 
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and another person ; in the presence of whom, and of one of 
her feUow-acfcresses, they were married. It appeared, how- 
ever, soon after, that the marriage was all a deception ; the 
pretended minister being one of my lord's trumpeters, and the 
witness his kettle-drummer, who were put out of the way as 
soon as the ceremony was over ; and, as for the other witness, 
she was faced down. It was to no purpose that the poor 
creature claimed the protection of the laws of God and man, 
both which were violated and abused by so gross an imposi- 
tion, — ^in vain did she throw herself at the king's feet, to 
demand justice : she was fain to rise up again without 
redress, and to be contented with an annuity of .£300, and to 
resume the name of Marshall, instead of that of the Countess 
of Oxford. Mr. Malone conjectures that Mrs. Marshall was 
the first English actress who appeared, in any regular drama, 
on a public stage. JDesdemona, in Shakespeare's Othello, was 
the character then represented. 



GIBBER, PENKETHMAN, BULLOCK, &c. 

At the conclusion of A Comparison between Two Stages, 
1702, is the followiiAg dialogue : — 

B. Aye, but Powell 

C. Is an idle fellow, that neither minds his business nor 
remains quietly in any community. 

B. And Mrs. Bracegirdle 

C, Is a haughty, conceited woman, that has got more money 
by dissembling her lewdness than others by professing it. 
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B, But, pray thee, look o' this side ; there's Gibber, a poet 
and a fine actor. 

0. And one that's always repining at the success of others ; 
and, upon the stage, makes all his fellow-actors uneasy. 
8, But Penkethman, the flower of 

C, Bartholomew fair, and the idol of the rabble ; a fellow 
that overdoes everything, and spoils many a part with his 
own stuff. 

S. Oh, but BuUock r- 

(7. Is the best comedian that has trod the stage since 
Nokes and Leigh ; and a fellow that has a very humble 
opinion of himself. 



ROMAN ACTOR. 

JPusius Phocoeus having to perform the part of Illioney the 
wife of Polymnestor, in a tragedy written either by Accius or 
Pacuvius, and being, in the course of the play, to be awakened 
out of a sleep by the cries of the shade of Polydorus, got so 
intoxicated that he fell into a real and profound sleep, from 
which no noise could rouse him. 



MEDBURN. 

Matthew Medbum was an actor of merit and no contemptible 
writer. He translated the Tartuffe of Moli^re, a comedy 
which was acted with great applause. Unfortunately, 
Mc^dburn was a bigoted papist, and JUs conduct rendered 
him so obnoxious that, during the prosecution of the popish 
plot, he was thrown into Newgate, and died there. He 
merited, as Langbaine justly observes, a better fate. 
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D. GARRICK. 

The following letter from David Garrick to the Eev. Peter 
Whalley is in very few hands. The original was in the posses- 
Bion of Mr. Waldron : — 

" Tuesdo/y, March Ibtli, 
" Sib, — I should have answered your obliging letter sooner, 
but your directing to the Bedford Coffee-house kept it from 
me two days. I assure you it is no small pleasure to me that 
I am thought worthy of your advice. The candid remarks of 
a true critic are to me the greatest favours ; my ears are 
always open to conviction ; I willingly kiss the rod, and would 
shake the hand that administers such wholesome correction as 
yours has done. The faults you mention I am afraid I have 
been guilty of, because the bystander will always be a better 
judge of the game than the party concerned ; but I am sur- 
prised that I should be thought to regard the measure of 
verses so injudiciously as to disjoin the members of the 
sentence when, at my first setting out in the business of an 
actor, I endeavoured to shake off the fetters of numbers, and 
have been ofben accused of neglecting the harmony of the 
versification, from a too close regard to the passion and the 
meaning of the author. 

" I am sensible (notwithstanding what I have said) that 
the instances you have given from Hamlet are just, and the 
manner of speaking them (acquired at first by inadvertency) 
is confirmed by habit ; but it shall be altered ; and I hope, 
for the future, my friends will not be offended again at the 
same passages. I cannot but think you have mistook me in 
the prologue of Henry V. Surely, the little pause was made 
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at fire ! and I connectod tho subsequent relative verb and 
accusative case (that would ascend the brightest heaven, Sfc) 
in one breath. I know, in the general, I speak it so, but 
may have failed the night you heard me. Your remark 
from Venice Preserved is likewise true — " When is your 
brigantine, ^c." — but I am in hopes, the other slips you speak 
of, in the same play, were owing to my illness. On Mrs. 
Gibber's benefit night, I could scarcely bring my words out ; 
and all the time, did not know whether I stood on my head 
or heels. The part of Jaffier is a most difficult, laborious 
character, and will take me up much time, before I have 
attained what I imagine may be done with it. I must now 
beg leave to mention a circumstance which may, in some 
measure, be my excuse for those many seeming errors of 
judgment. I am often troubled with pains in my breast, 
arising from colds ; and, at such times, I have it not in my 
power to speak as I would ; my breath ofben fails me, and I 
am obliged to stop in wrong places, to enable me to finish the 
sentence. This has the air of an excuse for my failings. 
Suppose it so — it is a very natural one — and nobody can 
blame me for trying all means to appear well in the eyes of 
one, whose opinion I regard. This is my present situation 
with you ; and if you think I have merit enough to deserve 
your future animadversions, you will honour and oblige me. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" D. G. 

" P.S. — If you favour me with any more thoughts on the 
same subject, as I hope you will, pray direct for me in King 
Street, Covent Garden. Once more I thank you." 
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CITY ACTORS. 
Stowe records that when King Edward lY. would show 
himself in state to the view of the people, he repaired to his 
palace at St. John's, where he was accustomed to see the 
city actors. 



ANECDOTE OF BARON, THE FRENCH DRAMATIC WRITER 

AND ACTOR. »' 

A few days hefore Baron's comedy of The Brothers was 
intended for representation, M. de Roquelaure said to the 
author — " Baron, when will you show me your new piece ? 
You know I have heard of it. I have invited three - ladies, 
who are lovers of literature, to dine with me ; come and join 
us. Bring The Brothers with you, and gratify us by reading 
it. I am curious to compare it with the A<^elph% of TerenceJ' 
Baron accepted the invitation, and wont the following day to 
M. de Roquelaure'p hotel, where he found two countesses and 
a marchioness, who expressed a polite impatience to hear him 
read his comedy. Notwithstanding this, they sat a longer 
time than usual ; and when they got up from dinner, the 
ladies called for cards. " How ! cards I " cried M. de Roque- 
laure, with surprise ; " you forget that Baron has come on 
purpose to read his new comedy.'' " No, no, monsieur," 
replied one of the countesses, " we do not forget it. Whilst 
we play, Baron may read his piece, and thus we shall Jcill two 
birds with one stone J^ At these words, the author jumped up 
and hastened to the door ; then, turning to the company, he 
said — " My piece was not written to be read to gamblers ! " 
M. Poinsinet has dramatised this incident in his comedy of 
2lii? Circle. 
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SIGNORA TESL 

The following anecdote is related of this celebrated singer 
by Dr. Bufney : — She was connected with a certain count, a 
man of great quality and distinction, whose fondness increased 
by possession to such a degree as to determine him to marry 
her : a much more uncommon resolution in a person of high 
birth on the Continent than in England. She tried to dissuade 
him, enumerated all the bad consequences of such an alliance ; 
but he would listen to no reasoning nor take any denial. 
Finding all remonstrances vain, she left him one morning, 
went into a neighbouring street, and addressed herself to a 
poor labouring man, a journeyman baker, said she would give 
him fifty ducats if he would marry her, not with a view to 
their cohabiting together, but to serve a present purpose. 
The poor man readily consented to become her nominal 
husband. Accordingly they were formally married, and when 
the count renewed his solicitations she told him it was now 
utterly impossible to grant his request for die was already the 
wife of another, a sacrifice which she had made to his fame 
and family. 



WIGS. 

Suett, Mathews, and Knight are supposed to have been the 
greatest collectors of wigs in the profession. The latter 
gentleman's wigs devolved to his son, and were said to bo 
worth two or three hundred pounds. 

FINIS. 
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